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OISTST OF 


ABBREVIATIONS 


a 


I. GENERAL 


A.H. = Anno Hijrac (A.D. 622), 
Ak. =Akkadian. 

Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Amer, = American. 

Apoc. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 


Apoer. = Apocrypha. 
Aq. =Aquila. 
Arab. = Arabic. 


Aram. = Aramaic. 
Arm. = Armenian. 
Ary. =Aryan. 
As. = Asiatic. 
Assyr. = Assyrian. 
AT=Altes Testament. 
AV=Authorized Version. 
AVm=Authorized Version margin. 
A.Y.=Anno Yazdagird (A.D. 639). 
Bab. = Babylonian. 
e.=eirca, about. 
Can. = Canaanite, 
cf. =compare. 
et. =contrast. 
D=Deuteronomist. 
E=Elohist. 
bad, Bee or editors. 
. = Egyptian. 
Bae = English, 
Eth. = Ethiopic. 
EV, EVV = English Version, Versions, 
f. =and following verse or page. 
ff. =and following verses or pages. 
Fr. = French. 
Germ. = German. 
Gr. = Greek. 
H= Law of Holiness. 
Heb. = Hebrew. 
Hel. = Hellenistic. 
Hex. = Hexateuch. 
nye = Himyaritic. 
Ir. = Irish. 
Iran. = Iranian. 


Isr. = Israclite. 
J=Jahwist. 
J” = Jehovah. 
Jerus. = Jerusalem. 
Jos. = Josephus. 
LXX=Septnagint. 
Min. = Minzan. 

"| MSS = Manuscripts. 
MT = Massoretic Text. 
n. =note. 
NT=New Testament. 
Onk. = Onkelos. 
OT=Old Testament. 
P= Priestly Narrative. 
Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 
Pers. = Persian. 
Phil. = Philistine. 
Phen. = Pheenician. 
Pr. Bk. =Prayer Book. 
R=Redactor. 
Rom. = Roman. 
RV=Revised Version. 
RVm=Revised Version margin. 
Sab. =Sabzean. 
Sam. = Samaritan. 
Sem. = Semitic. 
Sept. = Septuagint. 
Sin. =Sinaitic. 
Skr. = Sanskrit. 
Symm. = Symmachus. 

| Syr. = Syriac. 

t. (following a number) =times. 
Talm. = Talmud. 
Targ. = Targum. 
Theod. = Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus, Received Text. 
tr. =translated or translation. 
VSS= Versions. 
Vulg., Vg. = Vulgate. 
WH= Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. BOOKS or THE BIBLE 


Old Testament. 


Ca=Canticles. 
Is=Isaiah. 
Jer=Jeremiah. 

La = Lamentations. 
Ezk = Ezekiel. 


Gn= Genesis, 

Ex= Exodus. 

Lv= Leviticus. 
Nu= Numbers. 
Dt=Deuteronomy. 


Jos= Joshua. Dn = Daniel. 
Jg=Jndges. Hos= Hosea. 
Ru=Ruth. Jl=Joel. 


Am= Amos. 


18,2 S=1 and 2 Samnel. 
Ob = Obadiah. 


1K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. 


1 Ch, 2 Ch=1 and 2 Jon=Jonah. 
Chronicles. Mic=Micah. 

Ezr = Ezra. Nah= Nahum. 

Neh = Nehemiah. Hab= Habakkuk. 

Est = Esther. Zeph = Zephaniah. 

Job. Hag= Haggai. 

Ps= Psalms. Zec=Zechariah. 


Pr=Proverbs. Mal= Malachi. 


Ec= Ecclesiastes. 
Apocrypha. 


To=Tobit. 


1 Es, 2 Es=1 and 2 
Jth=Judith. 


Esdras. 


Ad. Est = Additions to 


Sus=Susanna. 


Esther. Bel = Bel and the 
Wis=Wisdom. Dragon. 
Sir = Sirach or Eeclesi- Pr. Man= Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 
Bar= Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=1 and £ 
Three = Song of the Three Maccabees, 
Children. 
New Testament. 
Mt= Matthew. 1 Th, 2 Th=1 and 2 
Mk= Mark. Thessalonians, 
Lk=Luke, 1 Ti, 2 Ti=1 and 2 
Jn=John. Timothy. 
Ac= Acts. Tit=Titus. 
Ro= Romans. Philem = Philemon. 
1 Co, 2 Co=1 anà 2 He= Hebrews. 
Corinthians. Ja=James. 
Gal=Galatians. 1P,2P=1 and 2 Peter. 


Eph = Ephesians. 
Ph = Philippians. 
Col =Colossians. 


1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn=l, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev =Revelation. 
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UI. For THE 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


LITERATURE 


1. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list below. 


Baethgen = Beiträge zur sem. Religionsgesch., 1888. + 

Baldwin=Dict. of Philosophy and Psychology, 
3 vols. 1901-05. 

Barth=Nominalbildung in den sem. Sprachen, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (71894). 

Benzinger= Heb. Archäologie, 1894. 

Brockelmann=Gesch. d. arab. Litteratur, 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns - Sachau = Syr. - köm. Jecchtsbuch aus dem 
fünften Jahrhundert, 1880. 

Budge= Gods of the Egyptians, 2 vols. 1903. 

Daremberg-Saglio=Dict. des ant. grec. et rom., 
1886-90. 

De la Saussaye=Lehrbuch der Religionsgesch., 
1905. 


Denzinger = Enchiridion Symbolorum™, Freiburg 
im Br., 1911. 

Deussen= Die Philos. d. Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 1906]. 

Doughty= drabia Deserta, 2 vols. 1888. 

Grimm= Deutsche Mythologie’, 3 vols. 1875-78, 
Eug. tr. Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-88. 

Hamburger = Realencyclopd die für Bibel u. Talmud, 
i. 1870 (71892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

Holder = A ltceltischer Sprachschatz, 1891 fi. 

Holtzmann-Zöpffel = Lexicon f. Theol. u. Kirchen- 
wesen?, 1895. 

Howitt=Native Tribes of S.E. Australia, 1904. 

Jubainville = Cours de Litt. celtique, i.-xii., 1883 ff. 

Lagrange = Ktudes sur les religions sémitiqucs?, 1904. 

Lane=An Arabic-English Lexicon, 1863 ff. 

Lang= Myth, Ritual, and Religion®, 2 vols. 1899. 

Lepsius= Denkmäler aus Aegypten u. Aethiopien, 
1849-60. 

Lichtenberger = Encyc. des sciences religieuses, 1876. 

Lidzbarski= Handbuch der nordsem. Epigraphik, 
1898. 

MeCurdy= History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-96. 

Muir= Orig. Sanskrit Texts, 1858-72. 

Mnss-Arnolt=A Concise Dict. of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894 ff. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopædias, 


AA=Archiv für Anthropologie. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ABAW = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

AE= Archiv für Ethnographie. 

AEG=Assyr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

AGG=Abhandlungen der Göttinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

AGPh= Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie. 

AHR= American Historical Review. 

AHT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

AJPh=American Journal of Philology. 

AJPs= American Journal of Psychology. 

AJRPE= American Journal of Religious Psycho- | 
logy and Education. 

AJSL=American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature. 

AJTh=American Journal of Theology. 

AMG=Annales du Musée Guimet. 

APES= American Palestine Exploration Society. 

APF= Archiv für Papyrusforschung. 

AR = Anthropological keen 

ARW = Archiv für Religionswisseuschaft. 

AS=Acta Sancetorum (Bollandus). 


Nowack=Lehrbuch d. heb. Archäologie, 2 vols, 
1394. 

Pauly-Wissowa=Realencyc. der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 1894 ff. 

Perrot-Chipiez= Hist. de lart dans lantiquité, 
1881 fr. 

Preller = Römische Mythologie, 1858. 

Reville= Religion des peuples non-civilisés, 1883. 

Riehm = Handwörterbuch d. bibl. Altertums?, 1893- 
94. 

Robinson = Biblical Researches in Palestine?, 1356. 

Roscher= Lex. d. gr. u. röm. Mythologie, 1884 ff. 

Schaff-Herzog=The New Schajff-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of Religious Knowledge, 1908 ff. 

Schenkel = Bibel-Lexicon, 5 vols. 1869-75. 

Schürer=@JY?®, 3 vols. 1898-1901 LHJP, 5 vols. 
1890 ff.]. 

Schwally = Leben nach dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade= Heb. Wörterbuch zum AT, 1893. 

Smend=Lehrbuch der alttest. Religionsgesch.?, 
1899. 

Smith (G. A.)= Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land‘, 1897. 

Smith (W. R.)= Religion of the Semites*, 1894. 

Spencer (H.)= Principles of Sociology!?, 1885-96. 

Spencer-Gillen®= Native Tribesof Central Australia, 
1899. 

Spencer-Gillenb = Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete=The OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 ff. 

Tylor (E. B.)= Primitive Culture’, 1891 [41903]. 

Ueberweg= Hist. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-74. 

Weber=Jüdische Theologie auf Grund des Talmud 
u. verwandten Schriften?, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Religion der alten Aegypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Religion of the Ance. 
Egyptians, 1897]. 

Wilkiuson = Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Zunz= Dic gottesdienstlichen Vorträge der Juden ?, 
1892. 
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and other standard works frequently cited. 


ASG = Abhandlungen der Sächsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

ASoc=L’Anuée Sociologique. 

ASWHI= Archeological Survey of W. India. 

AZ = Allgemeine Zeitung. 

BAG = Beiträge zur alten Geschichte. 
BASS=Beiträge zur Assyriologie u. sem. Sprach- 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzsch aud Haupt). 

BCH=Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

BE= Bureau of Ethnology. 

BG = Bombay Gazetteer. 

BJ=Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 

BL=Bamptou Lectures. 

BLE= Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique. 

BOR=Bab. and Oriental Record. 

BS= Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA= Annual of the British School at Athens. 

BSAA = Bulletin de la Soc. archéologique à Alex. 
andrie. 

BSAL=BulletindelaSoc. d’Anthropologiede Lyon. 

BSAP=Bulletin de la Soc. d’Anthropologie, ete., 
Paris. 

BSG= Bulletin de la Soc. de Géographie. 

BTS= Buddhist Text Society. 

BW=Biblical World. 

BZ=Biblische Zeitschrift. 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


CAIBL=Comptes rendus de l’Academie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres, 

CBTS= Calcutta Buddhist Text Society. 

CE=Catholic Encyclopædia. 

CF=Childhood of Fietion (MacCulloch). 

CGS=Cults of the Greck States (l’arnell). 

CI=Census of India. 

CIA = Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

CIE = Corpus Inscrip. Etruscarum. 

CIG = Corpus Inscrip. Griccarum. 

CIL=Corpus inscrip. Latinarum. 

CIS= Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

COT=Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 
tr. of KAT?; sce below]. 

CR=Contemporary Review. 

CeR= Celtic Review. 

ClR= Classical Review. 

CQR= Church Quarterly Review. 

CSEL=Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum., 

DAC=Dict. of the Apostolic Church. 

DACL = Diet. d'Archéologie chrétienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

DB=Dicet. of the Bible, 


DCA=Dict. of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 
DCB=Dict. of Christian Biography (Smith- 


Wace). 

DCG=Dict. of Christ and the Gospels. 

DI=Dicet. of Islam (Hughes). 

DNB=Dict. of National Biography. 

DPhP=Dict. of Philoophy and Psychology. 

DWAW =Denkschriften der Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 

EBi= Encyclopædia Biblica. 

EBr=Encyclopædia Britannica. 

EEFM=Egyp. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

EI=Encyclopaedia of Islåm. 

ERE =The present work. 

Exp= Expositor. 

ExpT= Expository Times. 

FHG= Fragmenta Historicorum Græcorum (coll. 
C. Müller, Paris, 1885). 

FL=Folklore. 

FLJ=Folklore Journal. 

FLR=Folklore Record. 

GA=Gazette Archéologique. 

GB=Golden Bough (Frazer). 

GGA =Gittingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GGN=Göttingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der königl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen), 

GIA P=Grundriss d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 

GIrP=Grundriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 

GJV=Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes. 

GVI=Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

HAI=Handbook of American Indians. 

HDB = Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible. 

HE= Historia Ecclesiastica. 

HGHL= Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

HI= History of Israel. 

HJ = Hibbert Journal. 

HJP = History of the Jewish People. 

HL= Hibbert Lectures. 

HN = Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

HWB = Handwörterbuch. 

IA =Indian Antiquary. 

[CC = International Critical Commentary. 

ICO = International Congress of Orientalists. 

ICR=1Indian Census Report. 

IG = Inscrip. Græcæ (publ. under anspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 ft.). 

IGA=Tnscrip. Greer Antiquissime. 

IGI=Imperial Gazetteer of India? (1885); new 
edition (1908-09). 

IJE =1nternational Journal of Ethics. 

ITL= International Theological Library. 

JA=Journal Asiatique. 
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JAFL=Journal of American Folklore. 

JAI=Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 

JAOS= Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

JASB=Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

JASBe=Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

JBL= Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JBTS=Journal of the Buddlust Text Society. 

JD= Journal des Débats. 

JDTh=Jahrbücher f. deutsche Theologie. 

JE = Jewish Encyclopedia. 

JGOS= Journal of the German Oriental Society, 

JHC= Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

JHS= Journal ot Hellenic Studies. 

JLZ=Jenäer Litteraturzeitung. 

JPh=Journal of Philology. 

JPTh= Jahrbücher für protestantische Theologie. 

JPTS=Journal of the Päli Text Society. 

JQR=Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JRAI=Jourmal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

JRAS= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JRASBo=Journal of the Royal Asiatie Society, 
Bombay branch. 

JRASC=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

JRASK=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

JRGS=Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

JRS= Journal of Roman Studies. 

JThSt=Journal of Theological Studies. 

KAT? = Die Keilinschritten und das 
(Schrader), 1883. 

KAT*=Zimmern-Winckler’s ed. of the preceding 
(really a totally distinct work), 1903. 

KB or K/B=Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 ff. 

KGF=Keilinschriften und die Geschichtsfor- 
schung, 1878. 

LCBl=Literarisches Centralblatt. 

LOPh= Literaturblatt für Oriental. Philologie. 

LOT = Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 

LP = Legend of Perseus (llartland). 

LSSt= Leipziger sem. Studien. 

M=Melasine. 

MAIBL=M£&moires de l’Acad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBAW = Monatsbericht 
Wissenschaften. 

MGH = Monumenta Germanie Historica (Pertz). 

MGJV=Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft fiir jüd- 
ische Volkskunde. 

MGW J =Monatsschrift für Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

MI=Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

MNDPV = Mittheilungen u. 
deutschen Palästina- Vereins. 

MR=Methodist Review. 

MVG = Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

die 


MWJ = Magazin 
Judentums. 

NBAC= Nuovo Bullettino di Archeologia Cristiana. 

NC= Nineteenth Century. 

NHW B= Neuhebräisches Wörterbuch. 

NINQ=North Indian Notes and Queries. 

NKZ= Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

NQ=Notes and Queries. 

NR=Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 

NT ZG =Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

O#D=Oxford English Dictionary. 

OLZ=Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 

OS= Onomastica Sacra. 

OTJC=Old Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
R. Smith). 

OTP= Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 

PAOS=Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 


AT? 


d. Berliner Akad. d. 


Nachrichten des 


fiir Wissenschaft des 
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PASE = Proceedings of the Anthropological Soc. of 
Bombay. 

PB=Polychrome Bible (English). 

PBE= Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

PC=Primitive Culture (Tylor). 

PEFM = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Memoirs. 

PEFSt= Palestine Exploration Fund Statement. 

PG=Patrologia Greeea (Migne). 

PJB= Preussische Jahrbücher. 

PL=Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

PNQ=Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PR=Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PRE°=Prot. Realencyclopidie (Herzog-Hauck). 

PRR=Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

PRS=Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

PRSE= Proceedings Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

PSBA=Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology. 

PTS=Päli Text Society. 

RA = Revue Archéologique. 

RAnth= Revue d’ Anthropologie. 

RAS=Royal Asiatic Society. 

RAssyr= Revue d’Assyriologie. 

EB = Revue Biblique. 

RBEW=Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 

RC=Revue Critiqne. 

RCel=Revue Celtique. 

RCh=Revue Chrétienne. 

RDM = Revue des Deux Mondes. 

RE = Realencyclopädie. 

REG=Revue des Études Grecques. 

REg=Revue Egyptologique. 

REJ = Revue des Etudes Juives. 

REth= Revue d’Ethnographie. 

RGG=Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 

RHLR=Revue d’Histoire et de Littérature re- 
ligieuses. 

RHR= Revue de !’Histoire des Religions. 

RMM=Revue du monde musulman. 

EN=Revue Numismatique. 

RP = Records of the Past. 

RPh=Revue Philosophique. 

RQ=Römische Quartalschrift. 

RS = Revue sémitique d’Epigraphie et d’Rist. 
ancienne. 

RSA = Recueil de la Soc. archéologique. 

RSI = Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. 

RTA P= Recueil de Travaux relatifs à l’ Archéologie 
et à la Philologie, 

RTP =Revue des traditions populaires, 

LiThPh=Revue de Theologie et de Philosophie. 

RTr= Recueil de Travaux. 

RV V=Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vor- 
arbeitungen. 

RIVE = Realwörterbnch. 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


SBA W =Sitzungsberichte d. Berliner Akademie d. 
Wissenschaften. 

SBB=Sacred Books of the Buddhists. 

SBE=Sacred Books of the East. 

SBOT=Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 

SDB=Single-vol. Dict. of the Bible (Hastings). 

SK =Studien und Kritiken. 

SMÅ =Sitzungsberichte d. Münchener Akademie. 

SSG W =Sitzungsberichte d. Kgl. Sachs, Gesellsch. 
d. Wissenschaften. 

SWAW=Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akademie d. 


Wissenschaften. 

TAPA = Transactions of American Philological 
Association. 

TASJ = Transactions of the Asiatic Soc. of 
Japan. 


TC=Tribes and Castes. 

TES =Transactions of Ethnological Society. 

TALZ =Theologische Litteraturzeitung. 

ThT=Theol. Tijdschrift. 

TRHS=Transactions of Royal Historical Society. 

TRSE=Transactions of Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

TS=Texts and Studies. 

T, ae == Transactions of the Soc. of Biblical Arche- 
ology. 

TU=Texte und Untersuchungen. 

WAI=Western Asiatic Inscriptions, 

WZEM= Wiener Zeitschrift f. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. 

ZA =Zeitschrift für Assyriologie. 

ZA = Zeitschrift für ägyp. Sprache u. Altertums- 
wissenschaft. 

ZATW = Zeitschrift für die alttest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZCK = Zeitschrift für christliche Knnst. 

ZCP =Zeitschrift für celtische Philologie. 

ZDA = Zeitschrift für deutsches Altertum. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenländ- 
ischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV = Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Vereins. 

ZE=Zeitschrift für Ethnologie. 

ZKF= Zeitschrift für Keilschriftforschung. 

ZKG = Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte. 

ZKT = Zeitschrift für kathol. Theologie. 

ZKWL= Zeitschrift für kirchl. Wissenschaft und 
kirchl. Leben. 

ZM = Zeitschrift für die Mythologie. 

ZNTW = Zeitschrift für die neutest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZPRP = Dance für Philosophie und Päda- 
gogik. 

ZTK = Zeitschrift für Theologie und Kirche. 

ZVK= Zeitschrift für Volkskunde. 

ZVYRW = Zeitschrift für vergleichende Rechts- 
wissenschaft. 

ZWT = Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche Theo- 
logie. 


Palästina- 


[A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, 
as KAT?, LOTS, ete.] 
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WATER, WATER-GODS (Primitive and Savage) 


camps,! which were changed three times during the night.? | prove the warlike character of Jahweh. He it 


The Hebrews inherited the fortresses of tbe Canaanites, but 
Solomon built his own, such as that at Hazor, Megiddo, etc. 
They usually stood on hills. Special battering-rams and cata- 
pults were constructed for siege work.3 


Hebrew forces were drawn up either in line or 
in three divisions, a centre and two wings. There 
was also a rearguard for proteetion during the 
march and to take care of stragglers.4 Sometimes, 
instead of a geueral confliet between two opposing 
forces, a decision was left to two opposing groups 
of equal but limited number,® or even to two 
opposing individuals® There was a hattle-ery to 
inspire conrage,’ and the order to retreat was given 
by sound of the trumpet. 

Strategy was not unknown to the Hebrews: 
Joshua made a night attack after a rapid night 
march to relieve Gibeon ;® circumvention was prac- 
tised by David ;? Joshua surprised the Canaanites 
at the waters of Merom ; David executed a flank 
movement against the Philistines ;1 the men of 
Israel made a successful feint against the Ben- 
jamites at Gibeah ;!2 and Joshua captured Ai by 
ambush.!3 

The victor was hailed with song,” and victory 
was celebrated with public thanksgiving; but 
prisoners were sold as slaves ® and often treated in 
a savage manner.” The spoil was divided equally 
between those in battle and those in camp; a 
portion was reserved for the Levites and as a 
tribute to Jahweh ;!® part was reserved for the 
king ;” and sometimes armour was dedicated as a 
trophy.” 

he ideal in prophetic Israel was peace”? brought 
about by Jahweh. The end of hostilities was 
signified by the blowing of the war-horn,* and 
ambassadors negotiated terms. Treaties were 
drawn up and signed,” and defensive and offensive 
alliances were made.” 

2. War-god. — Pre-historie Hebrews were un- 
doubtedly polytheists, or at any rate henotheists ; 
they recognized the existence of other gods and 
worshipped them; but, so far as we know, they 
never Tea a pantheon such as we see in 
Babylonia and Egypt. In historie times the 
Hebrew people tended more and more towards 
monotheism, and, although they recognized the 
existence of other gods even as late as the 7th 
cent. B.C., yet they never recognized any other 
deity than Jahweh as their national god. So to 
Jahweh were ascribed all the characteristics which 
belonged to a pantheon. The derivation of His 
name is uncertain, but as good a guess as any is 
that it is derived from the verb kawa, ‘to fall,’ 
and, in the causative, ‘to prostrate.’ Whether 
his be so or not, there is abundant evidence to 


was, asa warrior, who brought His people out of 
Egypt, and who drove out the nations before 
Israel; He revealed Himself to Joshua as the 
captain of His hosts; His angels led the hosts of 
Joshua and Barak, and gave David victories over 
Aram and the peoples round about. It is true 
that He was considered a mountain-god, being 
associated with Sinai-Horeb, and, as such, a storm- 
god, controlling and regulating the weather; He 
was baal of the land, and therefore a vegetation- 
god; He was perhaps a lion-god,! and an ox-god ;? 
and He was god of heaven and of earth; but He 
was pre-eminently ‘a man of war,’? whose peoples’ 
victories were His ‘righteous acts,’4 whose ex- 
ploits were recorded in the ‘Book of the Wars 
of Jahweh,’ and whose favourite servant was 
the warrior David, a man after Jahweh’s own 
heart ;® Israel’s battle-cry was ‘the sword of 
Jahweh and of Gideon’;? and Meroz was cursed 
because it did not come to battle, ‘to the help of 
Jahwel.’® 

The title ‘ Jahweh Sebäöth,’ whatever its original 
meaning, designates Jahweh as god of battles.? 
The term Sebadth may have referred sometimes to 
the hosts of heaven. But warlike qualities were 
ascribed to the stars not only by the Hebrews,” 
but also by the Babylonians. It may have referred 
sometimes to Israel as a people." But it certainly 
had reference to the title of Jalıweb as leader of 
the armies of His people Israel.” The term as used 
in the OT regularly denotes armies of men, and it 
formed the title of Jahweh as war-god. A similar 
title is found applied to the Babylonian Tispak, 
who is called Marduk ŝa ummani, ‘Marduk of 
hosts,’ and Tispak was a war-god. 

Jahweh’s emblem, as war-god, was an ark. 
Eleven of the oceurrences of Jahweh Sebäöth in 
the books of Samuel are connected with the ark. 
It was the symbol of the presence of Jahweh," and 
was perhaps a throne upon which Jahweh sat," 
when He was carried into war, just as the Baby- 
loniaus earried their gods on thrones in processions. 
In fact, the ark was so closely associated with 
Jahweh, as war-god, that it was identified with 
Him, and was greeted as if it were Jabweh 
Himself. 13 

LITERATURE.—With the exception of T. G. Pinches, ‘The 
Babylonian Gods of War and their Legends, PSBA xxviii. 
{1905) 203-218, 270-283, a discussion of Ninib, there is no 
separate article, monograph, or book on this subject. Besides 
E. A. W. Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians, 2 vols., Loudoa 
and Chicago, 1904, and literature referred to in this article, the 
author has made full use of the original inscriptions. In the 
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WATER, WATER-GODS (Primitive and 
Savage).—Since water is a first need of man ina 
primitive state of culture, it is little wonder that 
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it is regarded as possessed of mana (q.v.), and that, 
in consequence, it figures prominently in magico- 
religious cult. 

I. Water in seasonal rites.—J. G. Frazer is un- 
doubtedly correct when he says: 

“At a remote period similar modes of thought, based on 
similar needs, led men indepsndently in many distant lands, 
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from the North Sea to the Euphrates, to celebrate the summer 
solstice with rites which, while they differed in some things, 
yet agreed closely in others; that in historical times a wave of 
Oriental influence, starting perhaps trom Babyloaia, carried 
the Tammuz or Adonis form ot ths (midsummer) festival west- 
ward tillit inet with native forms of a similar festival ; and that 
under pressure of the Roman civilization these different yet 
kindred festivals fused with eacb other and crystallized into a 
variety of shapes, which subsisted more or less separately side 
by side, till the Church, unable to suppress them altogether, 
stripped them so far ag it could of their grosser features, aad 
dexterously changing the names allowed thsm to pass muster 
ag Obristian.’1 

In Mesopotamia the year is divided into two 
seasons—tle rainy and the dry. The welfare of 
the country depends upon the abundant rains 
which continue uninterruptedly for several months. 
In the earliest period to which the history of the 
Euphrates valley can be traced, a system of canals 
existed, serving the purpose both of irrigation and 
of avoiding disastrous floods. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the early Babylonians regarded 
water as possessed of mana, and in later times 
that it became for them the abode of spirits and 
gods. Similarly, commerce, following in the wake 
of agriculture, would lend an additional importance 
to water as a means of transportation, which again 
would find expression in a cult of water-spirits. 
As notions of departmental deities arose, these 
spirits would assume the réle of gods valine over 
the various functions formerly controlled by lesser 
spirits.? 

Now, we know that Tammuz was an ancient 
personification of the sun of the springtime, his 
name consisting of a Sumerian phrase Dumu-Zi, 
‘true (or faithful) son of the deep, and that he 
was the first lover of Ishtar, the great mother- 
goddess. He became her consort, was slain by the 
goddess, and descended into the nuder world, 
whither Ishtar went inquest of him. The promise 
made to her by Gilgamesh to present him with 
a chariot of lapis-lazuli, and to shelter him in 
a palace of plenty, unmistakably points to the 
triumph of the sun when vegetation is at its 
height. Tammuz and Ishtar, like Gilgamesh and 
Ishtar, thus represent the combination of the two 
principles which bring about life, and upon their 
separation follow death and decay. It appears 
from the fragmentary documentary evidence that 
the early Babylonians sppuored that every year 
the goddess went to ‘the land of No-return,’ and 
that during her absence man and beast alike could 
not discharge their sexual functions, so intimately 
was Ishtar associated with fertility. If Tammuz 
was a personification of the springtime sun, and if 
his return from the under world bore a direct 
relationship to the revivification of nature, he must 
have been intimately connected with fertility. 
But the close relation that existed between vege- 
tation and the water supply in the Euphrates 
valley would inevitably lead to his association 
with a water cult, and to his rites being performed 
about midsummer.? 

At the festival of Tammuz in Babylon the image 
of the god was washed with pure water, just as 
in the summer festival the image of Adonis was 
thrown into the sea at Alexandria, and in Greece 
‘the gardens of Adonis’ were similarly treated, 
to secure a due supply of fertilizing rain. But 
originally it must have been the mana in the 
water, and not the deity, that was regarded as the 
means by which the desert in the springtime was 
suddenly made to blossom as the rese. It was not 
that primeval man was so overawed by the miracle 

1 GBS, pt. iv., Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Loadoa, 1914, i. 250. 

2 Cf. art. TUTELARY GODS AND SPIRITA. 

3H. Zimmern, Der babylonische Gott Tamuz, p. 6 (in the 
Abhand. der Konigl. sächs. Gesellschaft der Wiss. xx. (Leipzig, 
1909] 701, 722). 

4 M. Jastrow, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, Boston, 
1898, pp. 547, 682, 

ô R. Rochette, RA viii. [1851] 97-123. 
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of spring, the radiance of the flowers, and the 
singing of the birds; i¢ was not that his heart 
went out in gratitude to the High God who was 
the giver of all good things. Rather it was his 
will to live that he uttered and represented in his 
elaborate spring and summer ceremonics—the pro- 
motion of life and fertility in plants, animals, and 
man. Since wateris one of the essential factors in 
the preservation of life and the growth of the 
crops, it naturally plays a conspicuons part in 
rain-ınaking ceremonies and other seasonal rites 
among primitive people. 

2. Water as a rain-charm.—Water is widely 
used in ceremonies for bringing rain. 

In Australia, amoag the Arunta, a group of people have 
water for their tetem, and the men of the totem are assembled 
from time te time by their alatunja, or leader (a celebrated 
rain-maker residing ia the Raia Country), te make rain.) La 
the rites that ensue water does net play a part, the ceremonies, 
according to Frazer, representing a rising storm.?2 Amoag the 
Kaitish tribe of Central Australia, on the other hand, rain ia 
made by the head man of the water totem pouring water over 
stoaes out of whicb the raiabow was supposed to have arisen, 
and over himaelf,3 just as in Russia a maa called the ‘rain- 
maker’ sprinkled water from a vessel on all sides to produca 
rain.4 The Torajas of Central Celebes peur water over the 
grave of a famous chief to procure rain. After that they haug 
a bambeo full of water over the grave, a small hole having been 
pierced ia the lower ead ef the hamboo, so that the water drips 
trom it continually. The bamboo is kept refilled with water 
natil rain dreaches the ground. Conversely, if dry weather is 
desired, the rain-doctor (sande) assiduously avoids touchiag 
water during the performance of his functions. He does not 
bathe or wash himself, be driaks nothing hut palm-oil, and, whea 
crossing a stream, he is careful not to step in the water. 
Should raia afterwards be wanted, he has only to pour water 
on his fire, aad immediately the rain will descend ia sheets.5 
Ia ladia the Brähman rain-maker bad to bring himself into 
union with water by touching it tbree times a day as well as on 
various special occasions, to make bimself, as it were, an ally 
of the water-powers, and to guard himself agaiast their bostility.8 
The Ba-tboaga, a Bantu tribe iu S. Africa, think that droughts 
are the result of the concealment of miscarriages by wemen. 
To procure rain tbey bury a pot ia the greund and cause it to 
be filled with water by girls who bave not attained the age of 
puberty, till it overflows into four channels wbich run in the 
direction of the cardiaal poiats of the cempass. The women 
then bold a rain-daace, and pour water oa the graves of 
prematurely bora iafants and of twins to ‘ extinguish’ (timula) 
them, thereby removing the cause of the drought.7 

In S.E. Europe, at the present day, rain is made by pouriag 
a pail of water over a boy or girl clothed frem head to foot ia 
grass, flowers, or corn.8 H. S. Moore records a similar practice 
at Poona (india). When raia is aeeded, the hoys dress up oae 
of their number ia nothing but leaves and call him ‘kiag of the 
rain’ (mrüj raja). They then visit all the houses in the village, 
the householder sprinkles tbe raia-king with water, and makes 
offerings of food to the party. In Rumania a clay figure is 
substituted for a living persen ia the rain-making rites. The 
image, which represeats Drought, is placed in a coffin aad 
carried by children in a funeral processioa, with a burning 
candle before it. Finally, tbe coffa aad candle are tbrewa 
into a stream or well.!0 la Fraace images of saints uatil receatly 
were dipped in water to procure rain, just as the Shans dreach 
atatues of Buddha with water when the rice is perisbing from 
dreught.4! ta Arcadia, ia the classical period, tbe priest of Zeus 
dipped aa oak branch into a certain spring oa Mount Lycæus 
in times of drought, to cause the water to send up a misty 
cloud, from which rain would soon fall.22 The Atheniaas sacri- 
ficed boiled, aot roast, meat to the seasoa because they 
imagined that the water ia the pot would bs transmitted to the 
gods, aad retura to them as rain.13 

That the use of water as a rain-charm was 
directly connected with fertility is shown in the 
custom of clothing the person (or image), apparently 
the personification of vegetation, in leaves, corn, 
vines, etc., before water is poured on him. In 
support of this view may be quoted the European 
spring celebrations of St. George’s Day.“ Tt is 

5 
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difficult to avoid the conclusion that originally 
these rites were performed to promote vegetation, 
and secure an abundant food supply, just as, until 
quite recently, water was thrown on the last corn 
cut at harvest in this country to procure rain for 
next year’s crops. 5 , 

3. Water in purification ceremonies.—Just as 
water naturally suggests to the primitive mind the 
process of fertilization, so it appears to the savage 
as the normal means of washing away material 
or spiritual pollution. As this subject has been 
treated separately,! we shall here confine our 
attention to the ceremonial use of water, the 
universal cleanser, in ritual purification. _ 

After childbirth and menstrnation, and in fact 
after sickness generally, the contagion is removed 
by a bath, while the contagion of death and the 
sins of the penitent are often got rid of in the 
same way. It is a common belief that the effect 
of contact with a sacred object must be removed 
by washing before a man may freely mix with his 
fellows. 

Thus the high-priest was required by the Jewish Law to wash 
himself and put off the garmenta which he had worn in the 
holy place before comiag forth from the sanctuary after cae! 
his burnt offering (Lv 16%f.). Likewise Greek ritual decree 
that, after offering an expiatory sacrifice, the offerer must wash 
his body and his clothes in a river or spring before he entered a 
city or his own house.2 In like manner, among the Jews the 
contact with the book of the Law or a phylactery ‘defiled the 
hands,’ and called for an ablution.3 Among the Matabele of 
S. Africa, before the people ate of the new fruits they went 
down to the river to wash,4 and before changing from one food 
to another the Eskimos must wash themselves,5 as a kind of 
‘rite de passage.’ 

(a) Childbirth.—Birth, the attainmentof puberty, 
marriage, death are great person events associ- 
ated with the mysteries of life, and at these times 
the individual is especially exposed to mystic and 
dangerous sacred forces. A pregnant woman is, 
in consequence of her condition, a dangerous 
person and one to be avoided until all traces of 
her ‘sacredness’ have been removed. Similarly, 
a newly-born infant is in fullest contact with the 
sacred world, and, therefore, he is subject to 
attacks from malignant influences, from which he 
must be guarded by rites. Like his parents, he is 
unclean, and, in consequence, some form of regenera- 
tion is necessary to remove this original taint. 

The mother and child among the Koragars of West India are 
ceremonially unclean for five days, when both are reatored to 
purity by a tepid bath.6 The Hottentots considered a mother 
and child unclean till they had been washed and their bodies 
smeared with other purifying agents. Lustratioas with water 
are common in W. Africa. The Mantras of the Malay Peninsula 
require their women to bathe after childbirth, and among the 
indigenes of India the custom also prevails.7 The Aztec mid- 
wife washed the infant with the prayer, ‘May this water purify 
and whiten thy heart: may it wash away all that is evil.’8 
The lustration speedily took definite form in the Mediterranean 
religions, and passed from the idea of washing away of defile- 
ment and sin to that of spiritual new birth. in the isis rites 
the baptism with water was thought to raise the mortal to the 
divinity, although it is not clear that there was any ceremonial 
purification of the new-born infant with water in Greece, it 
appears that the rite called &udtöpdpue, in which the infant was 
carried round the domestic hearth, took the place of a baptism 
by water.9 

(b) Initiation and marriage.—Water is some- 
times substituted for other purificatory rites (snch 
as tatuing, setting the novice on a smoking fire, 
scourging, etc.) in initiation ceremonies, 1? 

(c) The shedding of blood.—To the primitive 
mind nothing is more nncanny than blood. Life 

1 See art. PURIFICATION (introductory and Primitive). 

2 Porphyry, de Abst. ii. 44. 

3 W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, new ed., 
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4 GB3, pt. V., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, Lendon, 
1912, ii. 70£. 

56 RBEW [1884-85], p. 595. 6 JAI iv. [1874-75] 375. 

7 E, B. Tylor, PC3, ii. 4321. 

8 B. de Sahagun, Hist. general de las cosas de Nueva Españia, 
Mexico, 1829, vi. 37. 

9 Schol. Plato, Theeet. 160 E. 
10 See examples in art. PURIFICATION (Introductory and Primi- 
tive), vol. x. p. 463 f. 


and death are the great primeval mysteries, and 
all the substances that are associated with the 
inner principle of either partake of this sacredness. 
For the savage what is sacred is also dangerous 
and a source of contagious impurity. Therefore, 
when a man has shed blood, he is tabu until the 
‘miasma’ has been removed by pnrification rites. 

In New Guinea warriors are secluded for about a week after 
their return from battle, during which time they may not came 
in contact with their wives, and they may not touch food with 
their hands. On the fifth day of his seclusion a man who has 
taken life walks solemnly down to the nearest water, after 
having been smeared with the spleen and liver of a kangaroo, 
and, standing straddle-legs in it, washes himself.! Among the 
Basntos warriors go straight from battle to a stream, where 
they purify themselves and their implements of war by washing 
away the tabu ia the water, and putting themselves out of 
reach of the revenge of the slain.? Similar rites are performed 
by the Akikuyu, in which the final ablutions consist in cleansing 
with water. In the Pelew islands the young warriors, on their 
return from their first fight, are shut up for three days, and 
then, after smearing their bodies with charmed leaves and 
betel, bathe together as near as possible to the spot where the 
killing took place.2 When a Pima Iodian killed an enemy, he 
was tabu for sixteen days, and retired to the groves along the 
river bottom, or wandered about the adjoining hills. Duriog 
this period he was forbidden to touch his head or his face, and 
before he might go to his home he had to bathe in the river, no 
matter how cold the temperature.5 


(d) Death.—Contact with death and the spirit- 
world is a strong source of impurity in primitive 
society and, therefore, is the cause of tabus and 
purification rites. Bathing and fumigation are 
the most usual methods of purification. See art. 
DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD (Introductory), 
vol. iv. p. 434, § XIV. 

(e) Disease.—Water is frequently regarded by 
primitive people as having the power to wash away 
sickness, especially if the disease is in the nature 
of skin eruption. The miraculous cure of Naaman 
(2 K 5°) reflects an ancient Semitic belief in the 
efficacy of water as a cure of leprosy. Of all 
inanimate things that which has the most marked 
supernatural virtues amoug the Semites is running 
(or, as the Hebrews said, ‘living’) water (cf. Nu 
21, Ezk 47% 1%), It is, therefore, not surprising 
that certain wells and rivers were credited with 
the power of healing. 


In Babylonia a sick person was sprinkled with water while 
the priest pronounced certain sacred formule, having the 
power of ‘cleansiog' a patient from sickness. The water was 


specially sanctified for this purpose, and drawn from such 


sacred streama as the Tigris aod Euphrates. One or more 
springs, and a bit rimgi, or ‘bath-house,’ were attached tc 
every large temple, where purification rites were performed. 
Details of the rites varied in different cities, and there are 
indications that, evea ia later times, they were performed or 
the banks of runniag streama—perhaps a survival of the period 
whea the incantation ritual did not form part of the official 
cult.$ To this day a ‘bath-house’ is sometimes attached to 
synagognes, whither women resort moathly to cleanse them- 
selves—a reminiscence, perhaps, of the old Semitic purification 
ritual, now restricted to women.? 

The importance of water as a means of healing 
must have been greatly reinforced by the growth 
of Baal-worship, in which the deity as the giver 
of life was specially connected with life-giving 
waters. The indignation of Naaman when he 
was told to wash in Jordan, and his confidence 
that the rivers of Damascns were better than all 
the waters of Israel, probably arose from the idea 
that the Jordan was a sacred healing stream of 
the Hebrews, just as Abana and Pharpar were the 
sacred rivers of the Syrians, and not from any 
astonishment at being asked to perform a purifica- 
tion rite with which he must have been well ac- 
quainted. In the time of Antoninus Martyr? 
patients frequently bathed ceremonially by night 

1 JAT xxviii. [1899] 213 f. 

2 E. Casalis, The Basutos, Eng. tr., London, 1861, p. 258 

3 JAI xxxiv. [1904] 264. 

4 J. Kuhary, Die socialen Einrichtungen der Pelauer, Berlin, 
1885, pp. 126 ff., 130. 

5 26 RBEW [1904-05], p. 204 f. 

6M. Jastrow, Aspects of Religious Belief and Practice in 
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in the thermal waters of Gadara, and in the 
Middle Ages it was still believed that he whe 
bathed in the springtime in the source of the 
Euphrates would be free from sickness for the 
whole year.? 

In Europe water figures conspicuously in folk- 
lore as a means of preventing and curing discase. 


Thus at Vitrollea in the south of Fraace, during the Mid- 
sommer rites, the young people bathed in a poad in order 
that they might not suffer from fever during the year, and at 
Saintes-Maries they watered the horses to protect them from 
the itch.2 Similarly, in Sweden, certain holy springs are 
supposed to be endowed with wonderful medicinal virtues on 
St. John's Eve, and many sick people resort to them for the 
healing of their infirmities. At Stoole, near Downpatrick, in 
Treland, on Midsummer Eve three wells, to which extraordinary 
virtues are attributed, are ‘thronged by crowds of halt, maimed 
and blind, presaing to wash away their infirmities with water 
consecrated hy their patron saint, and so powerful is ita efficacy 
oa their minds, that nıany of thosa who go to ba healed, and 
who are not totally blind, or altogether crippled, really believe 
for a time that they ars by means of its miraculous virtues 
perfectly reatored.'4 At Marsala in Sicily the sick resort to a 
spring in a subterranean grotto, called the Grotto of the Sibyl, 
to be enred ol their diseases by bathing in the water,5 just as 
on the same day the people of Copenhagen used to go on a 
pilgrimags to a neighbouring spring to heal aad strsngthen 
themselves in the water.6 The famous grotto at Lourdes, 
which has been the reputed source of so many miracles since 
the alleged appearance of the Blessed Virgin to Bernadctte 
Soubirous on 11th Feb. 1858, helongs, perhaps, to a different 
category, since the existence of the spring was uakaown to the 
inhabitants prior to the apparitions.7 


4. Water as a means of divination.—The use of 
water in divination has been common both in 
ancient and in modern times among people in a 
primitive state of culture. 


Thus the Tahiti seek to discover the identity of a thief by 
digging a hole in the floor of the house in which the robbery 
occurred, aad filling it with water; a priest then invokes tha 
aid ol bis god to conduct the apirit of the thief to the water, 
so that his image may be reflected in it and perceived by ths 
diviner.8 In S.E. New Guinea a crimiaal’s face is thought to 
be seen ia a pool of water into which coco-nut oil bas been 
squeezed.? The Malays discover a thief by two people holding 
a bowl of water between their fingers and presenting to it in 
writing the names of tha suspected persona; at that of ths 
guilty man it twists arouad and falls to the grouad.!0 Among 
the Bahima of Central Africa a medicine-man puts herbs and 
coffee-berries into a pot of water and ascertains the wishes of 
the gods according to the direction in which the berriea lie. 
The Eskimos determine the fate of a man who has not returned 
from a voyage by causing a wizard to gaze into a tub of water.12 
In Greecs the favourable or unfavourable disposition of the 
gods was declared by casting offeringa into holy wells. lf tha 
gilt was accepted, it sank; if it was unacceptahle, it was cast 
forth.13 At Delphi, to the east of Apollo's temple, there was a 
sacred spriag which proceeded from a narrow gorge shut ia by 
rocky walls, the waters of which were supposed to bs oracular. 
The priestess of Apollo therefore drank of the sacred apriag and 
chewed the sacred laurel before she prophesied.14 

la Babylonia as early as the reign of Urukagina, king of 
Lagash (c. 2800 2.0.), there is evidence of divination by oil, and 
from the texts of a later period (c. 2000 B.C.) it appears that the 
method adopted consisted in pouring oil on the aurface of water 
in a bowl, and determining future events by the behaviour of 
the bubbles when the water was struck.15 In one of the texts 
the method is traced back to tha legendary founder of the bära 
priesthood.18 Two of the texts, dating Irom the Hammurabi 
period, describe the signs to be observed in the nuingliag of oil 
and water, together with the interpretation thereof.17 On tha 
early monuments there is also an interesting allusion to the uss 
of this method of divination by a ruler of the Cassite period (c. 
1700 8.¢.), before undertaking an expedition to a distant land 
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to bring back the atatues of Marduk and his eonsort, which had 
| been carried off by an enemy.l 


In ancient Egypt divination 
did not play so conspicuous a part asin Babyloma and in the 
Hellenic world. The Egyptian texta do not mention hydro- 
mancy, although we know from the classics that Annbis was 
invoked by a vase full of liquid or a flame, In the story of the 
homeward journey of Joseph's brethren (Gn 44)-15) from Egypt 
to Palestins mention is made of a divining cup (vv.& 15), the 
purpose of which would seem to have been thnt of detecting a 
thief. ‘Know ye not that such a man as | can indeed divine?’ 
There is good reason to believe, however, that the episode con- 
nected with Joseph belongs to the Hyksos period,’ and that the 
custom of divinatioa by water was introduced into the valley of 
the Nile from the east by the invading ‘ shepherd kings.’ 

In modern timea araong the Slava at Ceklinj, in Crnagora, 
maidena gaze into a well at daybreak on St. George's Day, till 
their eyes fill with tears and they think they sec the image of 
their future husbands reflected in the water.4 In the Highlands 
of Scotland apples and a sixpence wera put in a tub of water 
at Hallowe’en for oracular purposca. The person who could 
extract cither of these articles from the water with his mouth 
withont using his teeth was regarded as likely to be very lucky. 
Similarly three plates were placed on the bearth, one filled 
with cleaa water, another with dirty water, and the third 
empty. A blindfold yonth then knelt in front of the hearth 
and groped about till he put his finger in one of them. ‘If be 
lighted on the plate with the clean water, he would wed a 
maid; if on the plate with the dirty water, he would marrya 
widow ; and if on the empty plate, he would remain a bachelor. 
For a girl the answer of the oracle was analogous. . . . But to 
niake aure, the operation had Lo be repeated thrice, the position 
of the plates being changed each time. If the eaquirer put his 
or her finger into the aame plate thrice or even twice, it waa 
quite conclusive.’5 

An oracle may very readily pass into an ordeal, 
where the person accused of a crime is tested by 
being subjected to a process which would normally 
prove fatal, or at least injurious to him. People 
accused of witchcraft and other offences are 
frequently tested by being compelled to drink 
water into which a poisonous substance has been 
placed. If the stomach rejects the draught, the 
accused is declared innocent and released; if, on 
the other hand, it is retained or evacuated by 
purging, he is pronounced guilty.® 

5. Water-spirits and water-gods.—To say with 
Tylor that a ‘belief in the existence of spiritual 
beings’ constitutes the ‘minimum definition of 
religion’ is to forget that the outlook of primitive 
man is towards the sacred and mysterious rather 
than in the direction of the spiritual. Psychologic- 
ally the religious sense manifests itself on the 
emotional side before the mind is capable of form- 
ing definite notions like spirits or gods. Primitive 
man sees around him certain phenomena which 
puzzle him, and, long before he has evolved a ‘ belief 
in spiritual beings,’ he has come to explain mysteri- 
ous objects in terms of the supernatural. Now, 
water is most certainly calculated to arouse in 
the primeval consciousness the animatistic attitude 
of mind dictated by awe of the mysterious. Upon 
it man depends for his very existence, through 
its agency he sees the desert made to blossom 
as the rose, and in it he beholds the manifesta- 
tion of life and movement, and even the power 
of death and destruction. He regards it there- 
fore as possessed of mana, and, in consequence, 
sacred, But there isalwaysa tendency to personify 
the sacred. The mysterious roll of thunder be- 
comes associated with the voice of the tribal All- 
Father, and the magic downfall of rain is explained 
as the work of spirits or gods. So with water. 
Originally the Trojans regarded their sacred river, 
Skamandros, as containing mana, and by way of 
oblations cast live bulls and horses into its depths. 
In later times, when they had reached an animistic 
or theistic stage, Homer speaks of altars or shrines 
being erected on the river-bank, on which a bull 
was sacrificed, the belief being that the spirit in 


1 H. 0. Rawlinson, WAT v. pl. 33, col. ii. 8. 

2 Pliny, ZN xxxiii. 46; Plutarch, de Iside, lxi., Ixiv. 

3 E. A. W. Budge, 4 History af Egypt, London, 1902, iii. 133 ff. ; 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, A History af Egypt, do. 1804, i. 233 fi., 
Egypt and Israel, do. 1911, p. 27. 

4 GB, pt. i, The Magic Art, ü. 345. 

6 Ib, pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful, i. 237 i. 
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the water, or the god of the stream, was capable 
of departing from his element to consume the 
essence of the offerings in the holy place on the 
shore.! We do not suggest, in quoting this 
example, that a stratigraphical evolution took 
place in early times. On the contrary, we regard 
the assumption of strata in the evolution of 
religion as the fundamental error in the universal- 
istic form of the comparative method as adopted 
by Frazer.”? The conception of the sacred river 
is undoubtedly psychologically a more rudimentary 
notion than the more complex animistic and theistic 
beliefs. But it can hardly be said that there was 
a pre-animistic era in the history of religion, 
when animism was not and nevertheless religion 
of a kind existed.’ Some sort of animism may 
have been a primary condition of the most primi- 
tive religion of mankind, but it would seem that 
the vaguer and more comprehensive animatistic 
conception surrounded such objects as water from 
the beginning. 

Among people in a more developed state of 
culture water-spirits and water-gods are of frequent 
occurrence. Stories of the Perseus aud Andromeda 
type have been found from Japan and Annam to 
Scandinavia and Scotland, and, although the de- 
tails vary with the locality, the central feature 
is always connected with the sacrifice of a human 
victim (generally a virgin) to a water-demon. It 
is, therefore, highly probable that these legends 
reflect a real custom of sacrificing girls to be the 
wives of water-spirits, since we know that girls 
are frequently married to river-gods, ete., in 
primitive society.” The custom may have arisen 
from the belief that water-spirits are the bestowers 
of life and fertility, whose kindly gifts of rain 
from above and springs from helow produce 
pasture for the cattle and frnits for the service of 
man. In Syria the life-giving operation of Baal 
was connected with springs, streams, and under- 
ground water, and therefore the Baalim had their 
seats on the hanks of rivers and by deep water- 
courses, in spots of natural fertility.° As authors 
of fertility in general, it is in accordance with the 
working of the primitive mind that these water- 
spirits should come to be regarded as the bestowers 
of ofispring. Accordingly we find that barren 
women frequently hetake themselves to a stream 
known to be inhabited by a water-spirit, and bathe 
in the waters. Down to classical times girls 
bathed in the Skamandros before their marriage, 
praying as they did so, ‘Skamander, take my 
virginity.’? 

Sometimes, however, human heings are cast 
into water simply as a propitiatory sacrifice to 
appease the wrath of the indwelling spirit. The 
frequency with which maritime people are reminded 
of the dangers of the sea would naturally lead to a 
belief that water-spirits are dangerous and malig- 
nant beings capable of assuming monstrous forms, 


Thus the Warramunga of Central Australia perform elahorate 
csremonies to coerce a gigantic hut purely mythical water- 
snaks who is said to have destroyed a numiher of people.8 The 
Tarahumares place their houses at a distance from the water, 
and never sleep near it when on a journey lest they ehauld he 
molested hy the indwelling spirit. Whenever they make weirs 
to catch fieh, they are careful to offer fish to the water-serpent 
of the river. To ensure a good catch of fish the fishermen of 
Efiat throw a human victim into the water at the mouth of the 
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and London, 1902, p. 117ff. ; cf. Paus. m. xv. 5, V. vii, 2 ff. ; 
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Cambridge, 1908, p. 434. 

7 Æschines, Epist. x. 3 Spencer-Gillenb, p. 226 ff. 
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river,] and in the St. George’s Day rites in England the Green 
George was thrawn into the water to secure the favour of the 
water-spirits, as well as to maks the meadows green in summer.? 
The idea of propitiating a malignant water-spirit is undoubtedly 
the underlying motive in the legend of Perseusand Andromeda, 
and in its medisval counterpart of St. Geurge and the Dragon. 

LITERATURR.—Authorities have been given in ths footnotes. 
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WATER, WATER-GODS (Babylonian).— 
I. Water.—The Babylonians divided their universe 
into three parts—the heavens, the earth, and the 
sea—which they personified as the gods Anu, 
Enlil, and Ea respectively. Each element was 
considered divine. But more emphasis was placed 
upon the divinity of the sea, becanse the water of 
‘the great deep’ was considered the element ont 
of which all things were generated. This ‘ great 
deep,’ or Apsu, encircled the earth, was the source 
of all irrigation, and was the home of Ea, the 
god of waters. The Euphrates and the Tigris as 
children of the great deep were ‘the soul of the 
land’ and ‘the bestower of blessings’ respectively. 
But there was a sense in which the waters were 
regarded as an agent of destruction, viz. in their 
appearance in the form of violent rains and floods. 
Under this aspect they were personified as Tiamat, 
the Téhém of Gn 1, an aspect which is much em- 
phasized in the Old Testament. There Tēhōm is 
opposed to Jahweh, and is the cause of much dread 
to the people. In Babylonia, however, the bene- 
ficent aspect of water comes more to the front. It 
was not only one of the commonest of natural 

henomena, appearing as rivers, streams, seas, 
akes, ponds, brooks, springs, fountains, wells, 
mist, dew, rain, hail, snow, ice, vapour, fog, and 
clouds, but also indispensable to men, animals, 
and vegetables. Water was divine and holy, and 
as sucb was worshipped as a god. It played a very 
important part in omens and oracles and all kinds 
of magic. It could dispel demons, wash away 
disease, and purge from sin. It acted as a divine 
power in decisions by ordeal, and in it flowed the 
blood of the gods. 

The Babylonians believed that all waters were 
peopled by living creatures, actual and mythical, 
some of which were beneficent and others harmful. 
The anunnaki (a, ‘water,’ and nun, ‘strength’) 
were probably beneficent water-spirits, and the 
seven? utukku were demons of the sea. Both 
spirits and demons were controlled by Ea, or by 
the ferryman who kept watch over the river of 
death, who was called Arad-Ea, ‘servant of Ea.’ 
Water, being thus associated with divine beings, 
was usually considered the source of life, and at 
Eridu there was a sacred spring which figured in 
early Babylonian mythology and incantationritnals. 

Becanse of its sacred properties, water played 
the chief rôle in incantations. Ea, by virtue of his 
being a water-god, was the most prominent figure 
in the ritual of incantations, being called the 
great physician. Bnt Marduk, in later times, 
usurped much of his power, and always acted as 
mediator between the patient and Ea. The Ea- 
ritnal in incantations involved washing and 
sprinkling of the body of the patient with water 
from the Euphrates or Tigris or from some bubbling 
source coming directly ont of the earth. Then an 
image was made of the demon or sorcerer who 
controlled the victim, and it was placed in a boat. 
The image was drowned in sacred water, and the 
patient was relieved." 

2. Water-gods.—Bahylonia was always sorely 
dependent upon her streams and canals, and this 
partly accounts for her numerous water-gods. But 
oe i galde; Calabar and its Mission, Edinhurgh and London, 
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more important in the minds of the people were 
the waters of the Euphrates and the Tigris and 
the Persian Gulf. Being mysterious, often bene- 
ficent, frequently destruetivo, never subject to 
control, they were considered from the very earliest 
times as manifestations of divine heings. They 
were worshipped, propitiated, and piped: 
All things, good and bad, came from them, and 
from them was no escape. 

The source of all water was thought to be 
situated at the head of the Persian Gulf, or to be 
the head of the Persian Gulf. At a very early 

eriod this was personified and called Ea,! ‘the 
ıouse of water’? Ea’s home was at Eridu on the 
shore of the Persian Gulf. He was called gar apsi, 
“king of the abyss,’ but more especially, perhaps, 
he was god of the sweet waters whieh were believed 
to be under the earth and to fill streams, eanals, 
and rivers. Tiamat personified the salt waters. 
Ea and his consort, Damkina, are often represented 
as dwelling in the great deep, and hence it is that 
he was often worshipped as Dagan, the fish-god. 
As a water-god, all fountains and streams were 
saered to him. Water, being a saered, healing, 
and fertilizing ageney, became the symbol of life, 
and Ea was the great physician. Beeause of the 
universal utility of water, Ea was elaimed by all 
Babylonia as its champion, and, according to the 
Legend of Creation, when the gods decided to 
destroy mankind, Ha intereeded. He befriended 
the Babylonian Noah, Ut-napistim, advising him 
to build a vessel so as to be prepared for the 
approaching deluge. He thus became the wise 
one, who taught men all the arts, and who even 
created mankind. Ea’s consort was sometimes 
called Dam-gal-nun-na, ‘great wife of the deep,’ 
her Sumerian name being Nin-ki, ‘lady of the 
earth’; but she was also ealled ‘queen of the 
deep.’ The god himself sometimes appeared under 
the name Nin-a-gal, ‘god of great strength.’ Ea 
is represented on a seal eylinder as sitting on his 
throne, while Damkina is leading a worshipper 
into his presence. The great fish or capricorn 
under the seat is the symbol of the god. Some- 
times he is seen carrying a vase of water with 
flowing streams and fish, and standing on a eapri- 
corn.* He is very often represented in the form of 
a fish, or of a man eovered by the skin of a fish. 
In Assyria Ea appears as ‘king of the ocean,’ 
‘opener of fountains,’ ‘ creator,’ and god of wisdom. 
He is deseribed by Berosus, under the name 
Oannes, as ‘a creature endowed with reason, with 
a body like that of a tish, with feet below like 
those of a man, with a fish’s tail? When Babylon 
became prominent in the time of Hammurabi, 
Marduk was classified as son of Ea, and colla- 
borated with him in ineantations, being associated, 
as Ea was, with waters of life. 

Adad (Sumerian, 4Im), or Ramman, was a god 
of rain and lord of subterranean waters. He was 
never associated with any partieular city, nor was 
he a very early Sumerian deity. He eame from 
the west-lands, where he was a solar deity. In 
Babylonia he was usually associated with the 
destructive aspeet of rain when accompanied by 
thunder and lightning, although sometimes he was 
considered a vegetation-god. Hammurabi, in the 
epilogue to his Code, calls upon Adad to deprive 
his enemy ‘of the rain from heaven and the water- 
floods from the springs.’ Nebuchadrezzar 1. calls 
him ‘the lord of springs and rains,” and Maeli- 

1 His Sumerian name was En-ki, ‘lord of the earth.’ 

2 Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets in the British 
Museum, xxiv. 16, 60, xlix. 6. 

3J. Menant, Catalogue méthodique et raisonné de la Col- 
leetion de Clereq, Paris, 1886-90, no. 106. 

4 W. H. Ward, Cylinders and Other Ancient Oriental Seals, 
New York, 1909, no. 95. 


5L. W. King, Babylonian Boundary-Stones and Memorial 
Tablets in the British Museum, London, 1912, p. 36. 
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Shipak beseeches him to bestow ‘abundant 
streams’? Adad was symbolized by a thunder- 


holt, was associated with the sky-god, Anu, at 
Ašur, and often appeared under the name Numusda. 
Although Enlil was known as a rain-god ” and was 
supposed to have brought on the flood, lie was not 
very prominent as a water-deity. In like manner 
Asur, the great Assyrian war-god, was associated 
with water as a corn- and water-deity and as a 
god of fertility, but his röle as such was not very 
important. Innini, primarily the heavenly queen, 
was a water-goddess. She is represented with 
serpents and blades of grass, whieh in Oriental art 
are associated with water and vegetation. She 
bore the title azag-sug, ‘sacred libator,’ and, like 
Aégnan, a grain-goddess, was described as godiless 
of the ‘holy meal water’? Ištar, the great 
mother-goddess and goddess of love, was also 
prominently associated with water. She referred 
to herself as ‘daughter of the ocean stream’ ;+ she 
was connected with the cleansing power of water ; 
she was patroness of streams and canals, without 
whom ‘no stream is opened, no stream is closed, 
which brings life,’ without whom ‘no canal is 
opened, no canal is closed, which gives the wide- 
dwelling peoples to drink’ ;° and she is addressed 
as ‘thou that rulest over springs and mountains 
and seas.’® She is represented in art with a vase 
of water. Besides being identified with Kir-gi-lu, 
or Nin-kir-gi-lu, a rain-goddess,’? she appears as 
Nina, Ea’s daughter, who was originally a water- 
deity, and quite distinct from Istar. But from 
time to time the goddesses Ištar, Nina, Innini, 
and Anunit were eonfused one with another. 
Ninä was the goddess who rode upon the sea in 
a boat, was at one time known as Gestinanna, 
‘queen of waters,’ and was a fish-goddess. In 
fact, her name is written with the ideogram which 
meaus ‘goddess of the fish-house.* In time she 
became sister of Ningirsu, lord of the freshets. 
She was also called Nin-en and Nin-en-na-ge, ‘lady 
of ineantation.’® Nina was also identified with 
Ishara, goddess of water-animals, whose symbol 
was the scorpion,® and who bore the title, tiamat 
(dragon) of the primeval waters (Hetis-ha-ra ti- 
amat)? Ishara appeared at an earlier period as 
Ishana, ‘heavenly goddess of the fish-house,’ and 
daughter of Ea, and still earlier as Esha. Ur-Bau 
built a temple to KU-anna in Girsu. He says 
that she deluges the land with water, and it would 
thus seem that she was a storm-goddess. Marduk, 
who became the mighty god of Babylon, absorbed 
the attributes of many inferior deities. He suc- 
ceeded Nina as god of incantation by water; he 
was made a water-god, being Ea’s son; and his 
consort was Zet-panitum, ‘the lady of the abyss.’ 
He became all-powerful, and was called ‘king of 
the abyss.’ A hymn says of him: ‘Command the 
sea and the sea obeyeth’ ;!! he was addressed as 
“lord of the mountain stream and of water, opener 
of sonrees and cisterns, controller of streams’ ;’? 
and he is represented in company with a water- 
dragon, and standing above the watery deep. His 
cult has been traced to Eridu. Nabu, a patron 
deity of Borsippa and son of Marduk, was a 

1 King, Babylonian Boundary-Stones, p. 20. 

2 CT xv. 11. 13-16. 

Ta Hangdon, Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms, Paris, 1909, 
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6 Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, p. 57. EOE 9 G8 

8 F. Thurean-Dangin, Die sumerischen und akkadischen 
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counterpart of Ea. He was therefore a water-god 
and god of vegetation. He was also a god of 
wisdom, and as snch was associated with the 
watery deep. In later times his character as a 
water-god was overshadowed by that of wisdom, 
and he became secretary of the gods and inspirer 
of mankind. His symbol was the stylus with 
which he recorded the decisions of fate. Naru 
was a water-deity, but his or her character is 
otherwise unknown. Langdon says he was ‘ prob- 
ably a male deity,’? although he also refers to 
her as a river-goddess.” Nidaba, a grain-goddess, 
was closely connected with the water-goddess 
Ninä-Ishara, one of her titles being nu-mas-se-guin- 
nu, Which Langdon connects with numasse, a title 
of Nina. J. Krauss? likewise identifies Lugal- 
ki-si-a, a consort of Nina, with Lugul-ki-sa-a, a 
consort of Nidaba. Nina refers to Nidaba as her 
sister,” and is called the ‘holy reed-Nidaba’;5 
and, on a seal dedicated to Naram-Sin, Nidaba 
is connected with the water-goddess Nina. Nin- 
akha-kuddu, also known as Nin-karrak and Gula, 
was a goddess of purification, and was connected 
with Ea and Eridn. In incantation texts she is 
associated with Ea and is called ‘the lady of in- 
cantation.’ In like manner Ninhabursildu, goddess 
of pure fountain-water, was queen of incantations. 
She was symbolized by a jar of holy water (egubbú). 
The war-god Ninib preserved water attributes. 
As the first-born of Ea, he was known as ‘lord of 
wells and of the sea’ and ‘opener of wells.’ He 
was therefore also a vegetation-god. According 
to a hymn to EnmeSarra,’ Ningirsu, brother of 
Nina, was connected with irrigation. It is there 
said, ‘Great lord, withont whom Ningirsn does not 
direct the water-course and canal.’ He was also 
associated with Scorpio and the scorpion of IShara. 
The Sumerian name of Tammuz is Dnmn-zi-abzu, 
‘the faithfnl child of the deep.”® Tammuz was 
called ‘the real son of the deep,’ and belonged to 
the family of Ea.? Of course he is well known as 
the Babylonian corn-spirit, who dies and comes to 
life again every year. He was one of Snmeria’s 
oldest gods, and, when the Sumerians moved into 
the Tigris-Enphrates valley, Tammuz became a 
od of the fertilizing waters. He was then called 
él girsü, ‘lord of the flood, ® and under this name 
or its equivalent, Nin-girsu, he became the local 
lord of Tara, Belonging to the Eridn circle, he 
employed the holy water of the great basin, pasis 
@psi, in incantations, and as the yonthful god par 
excellence he represented the beneficent waters 
which flooded the valley of the Tigris and 
Enphrates in winter and which died away in 
summer. He bore the title @Niba-alam, ‘image 
of Ea.” Many hymns were sung to Tammuz as 
vegetation-god, bnt in them there is frequent 
reference to his water attributes. The death of 
Tammnz was said to have been marked by the 
cessation of libating the waters of Eridu, but 
drowning in the waters was meant to induce 
Tammuz to send refreshing floods.” 

LiTERATURE.—See the works cited in the footnotes, 
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WATER, WATER-GODS (Egyptian). — 1. 
Water.—The Egyptians believed in a primeval 
watery mass, deep and boundless, out of which 
had come into existence the heavens, the earth, 
and everything that is in them. The germs of 
all life, hnman and divine, were in the watery 
mass, which was personified and received the name 
Nu. It was eternal, and part male and part 
female. The lowest circle of the watery mass 
was described as ‘ Osiris who encircles the nnder 
world’; bnt the whole watery realm was frequently 
identified or summarized as the ocean or the Nile. 
It was believed that the Nile sprang from the 
great watery abyss and divided into two rivers— 
the one the Nile of Egypt, and the other that of 
which it was said, ‘Great and mighty is the river 
of the sky, flowing across the heavens and through 
the Duat, the world of night and thick darkness, 
and on that river floats the boat of Ra.’ In other 
words, there were two rivers which sprang ont of 
the watery abyss—an earthly and a heavenly. 
Water was sacred to the Egyptians and possessed 
all the qualities of a divine being. In all lakes, 
rivers, fountains, wells, and streams the divine 
essence was resident. For this reason all fish! 
were sacred, and were venerated from the earliest 
to the latest dynastic times. Those fish venerated 
at Latopolis and Oxyrhynchus were eaten sacra- 
mentally on the ninth day of the month Thoth. 
Some water-animals were even given names as 
deities—e.g., the hippopotamus (Taurt) and the 
crocodile (Sebek). Fish were thus considered the 
abode of the gods. 

Becanse of the divine character of water, it was 
considered fortunate to be drowned, a drowned 
person being sometimes regarded as a deity. 
Osiris was drowned,? just as Ino of Greece and 
Bhairwanand in India. The greatest service one 
could render a god was to be drowned, and thns 
be united with him. The word for ‘drown,’ hsy, 
originally meant ‘praise.’® Gods and great men 
loved to be associated with sacred water ; thus the 
‘mother of Mendes’ is depicted carrying a fish 
upon her head, and Rameses II. was credited with 
powers as a rain-nıaker. To control divine water 
was greatly desired. Chapters lvii. and lviii. of 
the Book of the Dead are called ‘The Chapter . . . 
of having the Mastery over the Water in the 
Underworld,’ and the snppliant prays: ‘Grant 
that I may have dominion over the water.’ Water 
is not only a fertilizing and destroying force, to 
which offerings are made, but also a means of 
warding off demons. It played a great réle in 
lustrations and incantations. 

As a deity water was worshipped. The water- 
worship of Canopns and its enlt in Egypt are well 
known.” There were many instances of sacrifice 
to water, the victims being usnally bulls, horses, 
or human beings. Even as men were sacrificed to 
the Tiber in Rome, and to the Ganges in India, 
so in Egypt hnman beings, especially girls, were 
sacrificed to the Nile. A favourite place for an 
altar, therefore, was on the banks of the Nile. 
Bnt all streams and fountains, lakes and rivers, 
were the abode of spirits, which had to be pro- 
pitiated.® 

Even as Egypt was the gift of the Nile, so all 
life was sustained by the Nile, and the Nile was 
the water of life; and, as the inhabitants of Egypt 
depended npon the waters of the Nile for daily life, 
so the departed are represented as drinking the 
water of life from the celestial Nile. In this world 
sacred water was nsed for pnrification, and in pre- 


1 E. Mahler, ‘Das Fischsymbol auf ägyp. Denkmälern,’ ZDMG 
Ixvii. [1913] 37-48. 

2 ZA xxxix. [1903] 41, pls. i., ii. 

3 Ib. xlvi. [1910] 132 ff. 

4 Ib. 1. [1914] 132; Athanasius, in Gent. 24 (PG xxv. 48). 

5 GBS, pt. i., The Magee Art, London, 1911, ii 165 ff. 
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paration for the next world it was used in an 
interesting ceremony called the ‘Opening of the 
Mouth,’ which consisted of sprinkling er peuring 
water over the statue of the departed to make it 
a pure abode for the ka. This ceremony not only 
purified and sanctilied the person represented by 
the statue, but alse removed from him all pessi- 
bility of decay and death in the world to come.! 

2. Water-gods.—At a time which antedates the 
earliest records Egyptians had deified the Nile and 
gante it under the name Häpi.? In the 
Pyramid Texts his name occurs? as that ef a well- 
established god. It was natural that such should 
be the case, fer Egypt’s welfare depended more 
upon the Nile than upon any other one thing. 
Because of the two great divisions of Egypt, Häpi 
was worshipped with some distinctions in both 
north and south. In the nerth he was Häp-Meht 
and in the south he was Häp-Reset. But there 
were not two gods, for Häpi is represented holding 
twe plants, the papyrus and the lotus, or two vases 
from which the Nerth and South Nile poured. He 
is usually depicted in the form of a man, with 
hanging breasts from which water streams, wear- 
ing the sign of water and holding lotus-flowers. 
Häpi was at an early time identified with the 
primeval watery mass, personified as the god Nu, 
or, at least, he absorbed Nu’s attributes. ecause 
of the mystery to the Egyptians of the cause of 
the Nile’s inundations, Hapi’s being was always 
shrouded in mystery. 

In a hymn to the Nile it is said of him that he ‘cannot he 
figured in stone, he ig not to be seen in the image on which 
are set the crown of the South and the North with their uraei, 
offerings cannot he made to him, he cannot he brought forth 
from hie secret places, hig dwelling-place ia not to he found ont, 
he is not to he found in the shrines which are inscribed with 
texts, there is no hahitation which ig sufficiently large for him 
to dwell in, and the heart [of man] is unable to depict him.’4 
Because of his great reputation, he was called 
‘father of the gods,’ ‘creator of things which 
exist,’ ‘ vivifier,’ ‘the lord of fishes,’ was identified 
with Osiris, Amon, and Ptah, and was considered 
greater than Ra. In later times a festival of the 
annual rise ef the Nile was celebrated with great 
solemnity throughout Egypt—an event mentioned 
by Heliodorus.’ Hekatzus ® speaks of a sanctuary 
of the Nile, and the early Church Fathers bear 
witness to his worship.” During the Nile festivals ® 
hymns were sung to Hapi in which the wershippers 
said : 

‘Offerings are made, oxen are slain to thee, great feativals 
are kept for thee, fowls are sacrificed to thee, beasts of the 
field are caught for thee, pure flames are offered to thee.’ 

Even the Nile’s inundations were personified 
and called Bah, and the waters of the Nile were 
sometimes deified as Anket, a goddess, usually 
represented in the form of a woman with a crown 
of feathers on her head, arranged in such a way 
as to suggest a savage origin. Originally she was 
a goddess of seme island in the First Cataract, 
but she was later identified with Nephthys. She 
personified the waters of the Nile which embrace 
and fructify the fields. She is sometimes pictured 
in a boat, seated in a shrine, with a table of offer- 
ings before her. Set, the personification of the 

1E. A. W. Budge, The Book of Opening the Mouth, 2 vols., 
Loudon, 1909, passim. 

2A. Erman holds that the original form of the name waa 
häpr (ZA xliv. [1908] 114), hut A. H. Gardiner snggests the 
possibility of hyrp or krp (ZA xlv. [1909] 140£.). 

3 E.g., K. Sethe, Die altägyptischen Pyramidenterte, Leipzig, 
1908, § 149, 

1E., A. W. Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians, i. 147. Yet 
there are statues of him in the British Museum, in the Museum 
in Florence, in Turin, in the Cairo Museum, and ia the Isis 
temple at Phila. 

6 Æthiop. ix. 9. § Stephen of Byz. FAG i. 277, 

7 F, Zimmermann, Die ägyp. Religion nach der Darstellung 
der Kirchenschriftsteller und der ägyp. Denkmäler, Paderborn, 
1912, p. 72. 

8 An excellent description of two Nile festivals instituted by 
Rameses 11. ie to he eeen in Lepsius, iii. 175a, 200d, 218d. 


forces of water which were supposed to resist light 
and order, was symbolized by the serpent Apep, 
the great monster of the deep, whose four nae 
represent the four sources of the Nile. Ageb is 
mentioned in the Pyramid Texts as a god of the 
deep. Hathor, the cow-goddess and personifica- 
tion of the house in which Horus dwelt, was one 
of the oldest of Exypt’s goddesses. She was the 
principal counterpart of Ra, and became the great 
mother-goddess. She was identified astronomic- 
ally with the star Sept, and was thereby connected 
with the rise of the Nile preparatory to its 
inundation. Being the mother of all, she was 
easily identified with phases of the Nile. There 
were supposed to be seven Hathors, but this is not 
surprising, since her popularity as mother-goddess 
caused many secondary deities to be identified 
with her and gave rise to a Hathor cult in many 
localities. She is represented in many forms and 
attitudes, but none is more interesting than a 
picture in a Theban tomb which depicts her in a 
persea-tree giving drink to a soul in Amentet. 
Hekes, ‘lord of the mouth of the rivers,’ is a rarely 
met god with stellar characteristies.! Isis, or Ast, 
was in pre-dynastic times a water-spirit or river- 
goddess, probably Libyan in origin. From the 
earliest to the latest times she was Egypt’s greatest 
goddess, the beneficent goddess and mother, the 
highest type of the faithful, a loving wife and 
mother, the mother of Horus, the giver of food 
and life to the dead, ‘wife of the lord of the 
abyss,’ ‘wife of the lord of the inundation,’ and 
‘ereatrix of the Nile flood.’ As the power of the 
Nile, she was called Sati and Sept, and, as the 
embracer of the land and producer of fertility by 
means of water, she was called Anket. She was 
the female counterpart of the primeval abyss frem 
which all life sprang, and she was so popular that 
at an early pas‘ she absorbed all characteristics 
of other goddesses. She was not only a water- 
deity, bnt also an earth-, corn-, and star-goddess. 
She is usually depicted as a woman with vulture 
head-dress and with a papyrus-sceptre in her hand. 
Sometimes she is crowned with a pair ef horns, 
between which is a solar disk, surmounted by the 
sign for ‘seat,’ the symbol of her name. With 
the horns and disk are often two plumes; and 
sometimes she wears the double crown of Egypt, 
to the back of which is attached the feather maat. 
Her symbol was the star Sept, which announced 
the innndation of the Nile. In the Roman period 
elaborate ceremonies, related by Apuleius and 
Pausanias, were conducted in connexion with the 
use of a vessel of Nile water in the Isis festival, 
which took place at the time of the Nile’s inunda- 
tion. Khnemu, the first member of the great 
triad, Khnemu, Satet, and Anket, at Abu, or 
Elephantiné, was originally a river- or water-god, 
as were the other members of the triad. He was 
often identified with Nu and Häpi. He was one 
of the oldest of Egypt’s gods, being mentiened in 
the text ef Uni. e was without doubt a pre- 
dynastic god, symbolized by the flat-horned ram 
from the East. Ata very early period he became 
god of the Nile and of the annual Nile flood, and 
as such bore the name Kebh. He was called 
‘maker of heaven and earth, and Duat, the waters, 
and the mountains.” He says of himself, ‘I am 
the primeval watery abyss, and I am the Nile who 
riseth at his will.” As a water-god, he became 
almest universal in Egypt, uniting in himself the 
attributes of Rå, Geb, and Osiris, and with his 
four rams’ heads represented the four elements— 
earth, air, fire, and water--and perhaps also the 
four sources of the Nile. He is depicted in the 
form of a ram-headed man, and, as a water-god, 
he is seen with outstretched hands ever which 
1 RTr xxi, [1899] 3; cf. Sethe, § 452. 
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flows water. He is sometimes represented with a 
jug above his horns. His worship was especially 
common in that part of Egypt extending from 
Philæ to Thebes. Meht-wrt, the emblem of 
the primeval female creative principle, and the 
name of the celestial cow, was originally a female 
personification of the watery matter which formed 
the substance out of which the world proceeded. 
She is a pre-dynastic goddess, and is mentioned in 
the texts of Uni. Meret, depicted with an aquatic 
plant on her head, and therefore a water-goddess, 
was associated with Mut. Her name oceursin a dual 
form, Merti, and as such represented the Southern 
and Northern Nile. Mut, the great mother- 
goddess, ‘who giveth birth, but was herself not 
born of any,’ was an ancient water-goddess. She 
was called ‘the watery one,’ ‘the watery flood,’ 
and as snch was called the wife of the Nile. Her 
principal temple was in Asher, a quarter of Thebes, 
which probably derived its name from the sacred 
lake which existed there. Neit, one of the oldest of 
Egyptian goddesses, was the personification of a 
form of the great primeval watery mass. At a 
later period she was represented with bow and 
arrows as a goddess of war and of the chase. Nu, 
in pre-dynastic Egypt, was the personification of 
the watery mass of heaven, whose counterpart was 
Nut. He was called ‘the great god whose dwell- 
ing is in the waters of the sky,’ and was sometimes 
identified with Kheper, the self-created one. He 
was ordinarily represented as an obese man, like 
the Nile, with whom he was often identified. Nut 
was the personification of the female aspect of the 
great watery mass ont of which all things came. 
She was the daughter of Shu and Tefnut, the wife 
of Geb, and mother of Osiris, Isis, Nephthys, and 
Set. She is usually represented as a woman with 
a vase of water on her head. She sometimes wears 
the horns and disk of Hathor, and holds a papyrus- 
sceptre and sign of life in her hand. She is also 
depicted as a woman standing in a sycamore-tree 
pouring out water from a vase. In the Book of 
the Dead a suppliant prays, ‘Grant thou to me 
of the water and of the air which dwell in thee.’ 
Her attributes were many, because, like all water- 
deities, she absorbed the characteristics of many 
minor deities, andjwas recognized and worshipped 
in many different places in Egypt. Osiris was the 
god of the dead par excellence. He may have 
originally been a human being who was deified. 
When such transformation was made cannot be 
decided. But from the earliest dynastic period 
till the latest he was worshipped. He became the 
most popular, best known, and most powerful 
Egyptian deity. But what interests us is that he 
was originally a water-spirit or god of some portion 
of the waters of the Nile, and with the passage 
of time he became a great water-god, representing 
in general the creative and nutritive powers of the 
Nile, and particularly the inundation.! Asa Nile- 
god he naturally became a creative and generative 
power. And, just as the Nile sank and rose, so 
Osiris died and rose again, becoming thus the god 
of resurrection. Osiris was depicted in many 
forms, the most usual being that of a mummy 
with a beard and wearing the white crown and a 
menat. He was from time to time identified with 
most of the greatest gods until he attained a 
position which made him appear as the natural 
god of Egypt. Asa water-deity he was identified 
with Hapi, and later with Nu, representing water 
as a life-giving element. As there were thought 
to be four sources of the Nile, so Osiris had four 
birth-genii, for he was the Nile personified. 
Plutarch records the belief of the Egypt of his 
day when he says that Osiris was looked upon as 
not only the Nile but also the ocean. Osorkon 11., 
1 E. A. W. Budge, ad loc. 


as an embodiment of Osiris, was represented with 
streams of water pouring from his hands.! In the 
Nebseni papyrus of the Book of the Dead Osiris 
himself says, ‘I flood the land with water and 
Great Black One is my name’; and in the papyrus 
of Nu he says, ‘I am the god of inundation and 
Great Black One of the Lake is my name’; and 
in a hymn to Osiris it is said of him, ‘Thou 
drawest thy waters from the abyss of heaven.’ 
Ptah, sometimes considered the oldest of gods, was 
a co-worker with Khnemu in creation. He was 
identified with many other gods as well as with 
Nu, the primeval abyss, and with Hapi, and he 
was called ‘lord of fish.’ Rem was perhaps the 
personification of Ra’s tears. He may have been 
the same as Remi,? who was probably a fish-god, 
and associated with Sebek, a personification of Nu. 
Sati, originally connected with the chase, was 
worshipped at the First Cataract, where she was 
associated with Khnemu. Her name probably 
refers to the falling waters of the Cataract. She 
thus became a goddess of inundation, who pours 
out and spreads over the land the life-giving 
waters of the Nile. She is usually represented 
in human form with a high conical crown. Sebek, 
as lord of the Fayyum and deified crocodile, was 
most probably a water-god. Selhet was a scorpion- 
deity, and one of the four goddesses who assisted 
Nu and protected the four sources of the Nile. 
Tetenen was usually identified with Ptah, and 
sometimes with Nu. Tefnut was a rain-goddess 
whose male counterpart was Shu. She was the 
personification of the moisture of thesky. They 
were both born of the great watery mass. The 
cult of Tefnut does not seem to have been associated 
with any special city. 

LITERATURE.—On this subject there exist no separate articles, 
monographs, or books, Besides original texts, the literature 
used has been mentioned in the course of the article. Special 
mention should be made of E. A. W. Budge’s great work, 
The Gods of the Egyptians, 2 vols., London and Chicago, 1904. 

S. A. B. MERCER. 

WATER, WATER-GODS (Greek and 
Roman).—ı. Greek.—The account given in art. 
NATURE (Greek) includes much information on 
this subject which need not be repeated here, 
especially as to the cult of river-gods, nymphs, 
and similar divinities. There are, however, 
certain aspects of the subject which require some 
addition. 

The worship of rivers or of water generally as 
the origin of life was one expression of a belief 
which is also found in early speculation and 
philosophy. Thus Homer? speaks of ’Qkeavéy re, 
GeGy yEveoıw, kal anr&pa Tybiv, and says? that Ocean 
is the origin of all things. Hesiod fits Oceanus 
and Tethys into his Theogony® as children of 
Earth and Heaven. Ocean, according to the 
Homeric conception, was regarded as a river flowing 
round and bounding the earth; thus it was set 
around the rim of the shield of Achilles.® It is 

ersonified in art as an elderly man with flowing 
ocks and beard, but has little importance in 
religious cult. 

The gods of the sea may be divided into two 
classes: (1) the elemental beings who constantly 
occur in folk-lore and popular belief, and (2) 
the clearly defined and personal Olympian gods 
who rule over the sea. The former had as a rule 
little importance in the official worship, thougn 
we hear of a public cult of the Old Man of the Sea 
("AXıos Tépwv) at Byzantium. Triton, Proteus, 
Glancus, Nereus, and the Nereids have many of 
the qualities attributed to sea-divinities or demons 


1E. Naville, The Festival-Hall of Osorkon II. in the Great 
Temple of Bubastis (EE FM x.), London, 1892, pl. xi. 

2E. A. W. Budge, The Book of the Dead, London, 1898, 
elxxxviii. 13. 

$ IL xiv. 201. 

6 133-136. 


4 Ib. 246. 
6 ZI. xviii. 607. 
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in the folk-lore of varions nations, such as the gift | 


of soothsaying or foretelling the future, and the 
power of transforming themselves into various 
shapes. Thus Proteus, when seized by Menelaus, 
changed into various beasts, and into water, and 
could change into fire; but, if hound, he could be 
compelled to impart his knowledge. Similarly 
Thetis, the Nereid, changed into varions forms 
when seized by the mortal Peleus. In thesystema- 
tized religion of Greece all these were regarded as 
subordinate to Poseidon as supreme god of the sea. 
In this capacity Poseidon was associated with 
Amphitrite, possibly an old goddess or impersona- 
tion of the sea, though in later mythology some- 
times regarded as one of the Nereids. She is often 
represented in art as the consort of Poseidon, both 
in the assembly of the gods on Olympus and in her 
bridal procession, which is eseorted by Tritons and 
Nereids on hippocamps and other sea-monsters ; 
but she has no important place in official worship. 
Poseidon, on the other hand, is one of the chief 
gods of the State worship of many Greek cities, 
and was regarded as the aneestor of many leading 
families, especially among the Ionians and Min- 
yans. The tale of his contest with Athene for 
the land of Attica is familiar, and was the subjeet 
of the western pediment of the Parthenon. The 
Isthmian games at Corinth were eelebrated in his 
honour. As god of the sea, Poseidon can arouse 
and pacify storms, and so is appealed to by sea- 
farers ; but it is noteworthy that, in the greatest 
of sea-poems, the Odyssey, he appears as a malig- 
nant, rather than a beneficent, god. He has little 
or nothing to do with ships. The Argo was built 
under the direction of Athene, and mariners often 
attribute their safety to Aphrodite Enploia or to 
the Dioscuri rather than to him. Odysseus owed 
his safety to Ino Leucothea, who was often 
appealed to by sailors. 

sea-god Poseidon is the sender of earthquakes 
(Evvoolyauos). He split the mountains to make the 
ravine of Tempe, and hurled about or submerged 
islands. Salt springs inland are also attributed to 
him. By asymbolism whieh is common and easy 
to understand, waves are often compared to sea- 
horses; and either the origin of the horse or its 
training to human service is attributed to Poseidon 
Hippios. Horses were saerificed to him, some- 
times by being thrown into the sea. The bull also 
was especially sacred to him, and bull-taming 
exhibitions were held in his honour. In connexion 
with this we are reminded of the mixed human 
and bull form often taken by river-gods. 

We might naturally expect Poseidon, as the 
chief sea-god, to give vietory in sea-fights; and 
in fact Persian galleys were dedicated to him at 
the Isthmus and at Sunium after the great naval 
vietory at Salamis. But other gods often received 
thank-offerings for such victories. 

A characteristic of all water-divinities and 
dzemons, from Poseidon down, in later Greek art 
is an expression of restless and passionate yearning, 
which is attributed to them as impersonating the 
restlessness of their element and its desire to 
embrace and engulf the land and its creatures. 
Apart from representations of sea-gods, the sea 
itself is often represented in art by conventional 
wave-patterns and by dolphins, fishes, and other 
sea-creatures. 

2. Roman.—Here also the art. NATURE (Roman) 
gives most of the information required. The 
Romans were not a seafaring people, and their 
god Neptunus was not originally a sea-god, though 
he came later to be identified with the Greek 
Poseidon; but he may have been a numen 
associated with water, though very little is known 
as to his primitive worship. He appears, however, 
to be a god of springs, and so associated in 


worship with the nymphs. The worship of the 
nymphs in connexion with springs was very wide- 
preo in Italy and throughout the Roman empire, 
thongh it is not easy to distinguish how much was 
merely borrowed from Greece Their frequent 
representations in art, like those of river-gods, 
evidently follow Greek models. The Camcnæ, 
associated with soothsaying and poetry, appear to 
have been spring- goddesses in origin; and the 
nymph Egeria, Numa’s counsellor, also had a 
similar character. River-gods, nymphs (often 
holding shells), and similar representations of 
water-deities are very common in Greco-Roman 
art, but they do not, as a rule, bear any distinet- 
ively Italian character. A more original concep- 
tion is that of the famous figure of Jupiter Pluvius, 
the rain-god, on the Antonine Column,! who is 
represented hovering over the armies with ont- 
spread wings, and pouring down rain in torrents 
from his beard and outstretched arms. Such a 
naturalistic personification is alien to Greek an- 
thropomorphism, and mueh more akin to medieval 
and modern symbolism. 

LiTERATURE.—in addition to works quoted in artt. NATURE 
(Greek) and (Roman), articles in Roscher on ‘Okeanos,’ 
‘t Poseidon,’ ‘ Neptunus,’ ete.; O. Gruppe, Griechische Mytho- 
logie und Religionsgeschichte, 2 vols., Munich, 1897-1906; 
G. Wissowa, Religion und Cultus der Römer, do. 1902, 21912; 
L. R. Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, 5 vols., Oxford, 1896— 
1910, iv. 1-97. E. A. GARDNER. 


WATER (Hebrew and Jewish). —The import- 
anee attached to water in Jewish belief and practice 
is so great that it embraces almost every manifesta- 
tion of life, and can best be studied in the following 
subdivisions: (1) cosmogony, in its widest sense, 
(2) lustration, (3) rain. 

I. Cosmogony.—According to the record of 
the Bible, the primordial element of creation was 
water. Only by the separation between the waters 
above and the waters below could the earth appear, 
but the waters above the firmament were not 
entirely separated from those that were gathering 
below, first into a great sea and then into rivers 
and fountains of the deep. On the contrary, an 
intimate connexion between the two was continu- 
ally kept up.” A connexion was believed to exist 
between the npper and lower waters in the form of 
pipes which led from the heavens above to the sea 
below, and throngh the medium of snch pipes the 
waters that had come down from above, and whieh 
slowly gathered into the sea, were sucked up into 
the heavens, thence to descend again upon earth.? 


The primeval sea surrounds the earth like a snake; so it ig 
seen hy Alexander the Great in his attempted ascent to heaven.¢ 
This view is found often repeated in Rahhinical writings. The 
sea stands under the rule of a special prince or spirit (Sar), who 
opposes Moses when he tries to cleave the waters of the Red 
Sea. He refuses to obey a heing created on the sixth day, 
whilst the sea was created on the second.5 He is conjured by 
the sages to cast up the strength of a man thrown into the sea 
by a witch.§ 

The sea is the counterpart of the earth, and it contains every 
creature that is found upon the earth, save the fox, which by a 
stratagem escapes the fate of being cast into the sea.” The 
waves of the sea can he appeased by magical formulas.6 On the 
other hand, the waves and storm are messeugers sent to carry 
out divine ordinances, and cast np on land a man from a 
fonndered hoat whom divine providence wishes to save. Thus 
Aqiba is saved.? But ever since the flood, which in a supreme 


1 Mrs. Eugénie Strong, Roman Sculpture, from Augustus to 
Constantine, London, 1907, pl. Ixxxvii 

2 See helow, § 3. 

3 Pirgé R. Eliezer, ch. 3. 

4The Exempla of the Rabbis, ed. M. Gaster, London, 1896, 
no. 5. 

5 Midrash Vayosha, in Ogar Midrashim, ed. J. D. Eisenstein, 
New York, 1915, p. 148. 

6 Jerus. Sanhedrin, vii. 25d; see Maase Buch, Amsterdam, 
1725, no. 225. 

1 Alphabetum Siracidicum, ed. M. Steinschneider, Berlin, 
1858, fol. 27a and b. 

8 The Sword of Moses, ed. M. Gaster, London, 1896, and 
Sepher Raziel. 

Exempla of the Rabbis, ed. Gaster, no. 262. 
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form carried out the divine decree of universal destruction, 
houndaries have heen eet to the sea which it cannot overthrow, 
especially the boundary of sand (Jer 522).1 The waters of the 
deep are also part of the cosmogonous process. They are kept 
under ground; and, since they hroke out in the time of the 
flood, they are now kept in check by the Eben Shetiyah, or ‘the 
stone of foundation,’ which, according to legend, ie the centre 
of the earth and the corner-stone of the Temple in Jerusalem, 
pr the stone upon which the Ark of the Covenant rested. When 
digging the foundations of the Temple, David came upon the 
floods of the deep; they started surging up, threatening to 
flond the world. David receded slowly etep by etep, and, 
whilst receding, he recited the seventeen Songe of Degrees (or 
Steps), until at last, writing the ineffahle name of God upon a 
atone, he closed with it the mouth of the abyes, and, when the 
waters aaw the divine name, they withdrew in terror, and thus 
the world was saved from a second finod.2 

The waters under ground are flowing close to the fires of hell, 
hence the hot springs ; and the waters of the flood which eurged 
up from the deep were hoiling and helped in the destruction 
of the wicked world, from which Og, king of Bashan, alone 
escaped through his gigantic etature. (He had hoasted that he 
and the other giants could stop up with their heels the openinge 
of the fountains.) 

There are also miraculous wella and rivers. The well in the 
desert, created on the eixth day, accompanied the Israelites in 
their wanderings through the desert and ceased to flow with 
the death of Miriam.3 There is then the famoue Sabbath river 
Sambatyon (q.v.), which plays a great rôle in the history of the 
portents previous to the advent of the Messiah. 


Just as Moses, Joshua, and Elijah divided the 
waters, so did also sages of a later eriod. Jesus 
walked upon the waters, and in another connexion 
we are told that the waters of the river flowed 
backwards when appealed to by a sage as a proof 
of the correctness of his interpretation of the 
Law." enge 

On the other hand, wells and rain-pipes were 
considered to be haunted by demons. 

On one occasion a man who rested on one of the gutters was 

hurt by a demon becanse he trod upon his toe. Abbaye helped 
nne demon to fight another who was trying to drive him from 
his own habitation. At the end of the fight some drops of hlood 
nf the slain demon were eeen floating on the aurface of the 
water in the well. On another occasion a many-headed monster 
came out from the well and was slain hy Abhays. 
It was therefore forbidden to drink water from 
any vessel that was left open overnight, more 
especially over Wednesday or Saturday night,’ for 
it might have become defiled or poisoned by a 
demon ; and the only protection in such cases was 
to blow upon the water and to pour a few drops 
of it on the ground before drinking—a kind of 
libation. During the winter solstice (Tekufa) it 
is said that three drops of blood fall from heaven 
and contaminate all the water found in vessels in 
houses, and that water must he poured away.’ 
This, by the we is of a purely Egyptian origin, 
and belongs to the cycle of the Isis legends. The 
Angel of Death is said to dip the sword by which 
he has taken the life of man in the water found 
in the house. All the vessels must therefore be 
emptied. This, however, is a popular interpreta- 
tion of the aucient law of purity, according to 
which death defiles all food and drink found under 
the same roof as a dead body. 

2. Lustration.—Water is the great purifier and 
cleanser.” Practically and symbolically, just as 
water is identified with the spirit and the Law is 
described as the water of life, water cleanses man 
from all kinds of physical contaminations, mostly 
after contaet either with dead bodies or with any- 
thing described by the Law as impure.’ The 
degree of levitical purity claimed for service in the 
Temple was sometimes transferred to private life, 

1 So also in Enoch, Ixxxix. 3f. ; and, as shown by the present 
writer, the same chapter ie incorporated into the Greek magical 
papyrus of Paris under the name of Logos Ebraicos, i.e. ‘ Jewieh 
conjuration,’ JRAS, 1901, p. 109 ff. 

2 Midrash Tehillim, ed. 8. Buber, Wilna, 1891, Ps 938, 

8 Pirgé Abhöth, v. 9. 

4 Baba Msta, 59b; Yebhämöth, 121a. 

5 Pesähim, 112; 'Abödah Zäräh, 12. 

8 Shulhan ‘Arakh, Yoré De’ah, ch. 116, § 4. 

7 Cf. art. PURIFICATION (Hebrew). 

8 8. Kraues, Talmudische Archäologie, Leipzig, 1910, i. 208 ff., 
where also ie full ee and J. Doller, Die Reinheits- 
und Speisegesefze des AT, Müneter, 1917. 


and the sect of the Essenes obtained their name in 
all probability from their habit of constant lustra- 
tion and purification, refraining as they did from 
mixing with the common people or touching any 
food or object not properly purified. The onl 
means for such purification were bathing an 
ablution—complete immersion in a sufficient 
quantity of water, more especially ruuning water, 
or the pouring of a quantity of water over the 
naked body. The spiritual significance attached 
to a ritual bath is of es origin ; for bathing was 
never understood in Judaism to mean also washing 
of the soul. Physical contamination could be 
eliminated by immersion or by ablution, but the 
spiritual contamination remained the same; for, 
as one of the sages puts it, ‘a man who sins and 
confesses his sin and yet continues to live in sin 
is like a man who takes the bath of purification 
and holds an nnclean animal in his band.’ 

The question whether both immersion and 
ablution were required for purification from defile- 
ment seems to have been interpreted differently by 
Jews, Samaritans, and Karaites. The two last 
hold that ablution (pouring of the water over the 
body without immersion) is sufficient. How far 
this practice has prevailed in pre-Christian times 
is a question which lies outside the scope of this 
article and may have some importance for the 
history of baptism.? In later times the washing of 
bands alone was considered sufficient to eliminate 
the charge of defilement,’ although, as no ashes of 
the red heifer are to be fouud—which were an in- 
dispensable adjunct to religious purification—all 
the people in modern times must be considered as 
living in a state of levitical impurity attenuated 
by this constant washing of hands and by occa- 
sional immersions in properly constructed baths. 
The priests, the descendants of the köhanim, even 
now have their hands washed by the Levites 
present in the synagogue before they ascend the 
rostrum to recite in a special cantilation the 
priestly benediction. Moreover, no dead person is 
shriven without being specially washed,* and the 
mourners when leaving the cemetery are also 
expected to wash their hands, for they have been 
in a place considered impure by the Law. 

Water, again, was used for purification or as a 
token of innocence by the elders when a dead body 
was found and the murderer could not be traced; 
they went to the banks of a roaring stream and, 
washing their hands, declared publicly and 
solemnly their innocence of the murder (Dt 21°), 
In the ceremony for toting the purity of a 
suspected wife she had to drink bitter waters 
(or rather ‘waters of curse’), prepared by the 
priest. ë 

It is not unimportant to explain the words used in connexion 
with this kind of water. It is called ‘holy water’ (Nu 517), 
whilst in connexion with the purification of the leprous the 
priest used ‘living water’ or, according to the RV, ‘running 
water’ (Lv 145.50), hut the same word occurs in Genesis to 
denote the well digged hy Isaac’s servante where they found 
‘living water.’ It is difficult to imagine how running water 
could he in a vessel. The operation in each case is of a 
eymbolical and magical character, and the designation of the 
water as ‘holy’ can hest be understood hy comparing the use 
of water in other mystical processes. The vessel or the howl 
must be filled with water which no pne else has touched, and 
of which no one else hasdrunk. It is kept intact and sanctified 
for the purpose to which it isto he put. The moment it has 
been touched or eome of it drunk, it becomes defiled or dead. 
Bowls for water with magical inscriptions have 


1 Ta'anith, 16a. 

2See art. Baptism (Jewish), and W. Brandt, Die jüdischen 
Baptismen (ZATW xviii.), Giessen, 1910. Adam’s spending 100 
years in the watere of Gihon is an act nf eelf-chastisement and 
repentance, not of purification. See The Books of Adam and 
Eve, ed. L. 8. A. Wells, in R. H. Charles, Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha of the OT, Oxford, 1913, ii. 134ff.; and L. 
Ginsherg, Legends of the Jews, Philadelphia, 1909, i. 86 ff. 

3 Tur and Shulkan ‘Arikh, Orah} Hayyim, ch. 181. 

4 Shulhan ‘Arakh, Yoré De'ah. 

5 See art. ORDEAL (Hehrew). 
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often been used for such purposes in the well- | 
known Lekanomaty.! 

3. Rain.—lt was natural that in an agricultural 
land like Palestine rain should be considered a 
blessing and drought a curse. In Dt 11" the early 
and the latter rains are promised as a blessing for 
obedience to God’s commandments. Palestine does 
not depend, like Egypt, on the water supplied by 
the overflow from cn river, but ‘drinketh water 
of the rain of heaven’ (Dt 11?!).? The sources of 
rain were believed to be treasuries in the heavens. 
The ‘waters above’ are mentioned in Gn 1’, and 
at the flood the ‘ windows of heaven were opened’ 
(72), They are described in greater detail in 
Enoch, xli. 4, and in the Revelation of Moses.® 
According to the legend, the key which locks and 
unlocks this treasury was one of the three keys 
which God kept, and He only once delivered it up 
to man when He handed it over to the prophet 
Elijah, upen whose ‘word’ alone depended the 
drought or rainfall (1 K 17}. The rainfall was 
therefore regarded as a divine gift and a blessing 
which followed the fulfilment of the Law, and 
drought was caused by sin; a moral connexion 
was established between the phenomena of nature 
and man’s moral actions. It was thus natural that 
the action of the pious and the sinner should have 
a direct bearing upen obtaining rain or causing 
the withholding of it, and, furthermore, that the 
intercession of the pious could under certain con- 
ditions counteract the consequences of evil deeds. 

According to the teaching of the Rabbis, rain 
fell only for the sake of the righteous, and was 
withheld when the Israelites deserved punishment. 
Drought was the consequence of remissness in 
paying tithes and heave-offerings, or of slander, 
impudence, and neglect of study of the Law.‘ 
Collective action no Jess than individnal interces- 
sion would also have the desired effect of breaking 
up the drought. Prayers for rain and symbelical 
ceremonies would then become efficacious, The 
prophet, through his action on Mt. Carmel, brings 

ack rain (1 K 184"), In later times the high- 
priest prayed especially for rain on the Day of 
Atonement, when he performed the service in the 
Temple. He not only prayed for rain in due 
season, but went out of his way to pray that God 
should not heed the prayers of the wayfarers who 
might be greatly inconvenienced through the rain. 

There was a special festival held in the Temple, 
the Day of the Water-Libation, which was the 
occasion of rather boisterous rejoicings, The 
Mishnäh ® and Talmud’ contain a graphie descrip- 
tion of it. It was called Simhath beth hashoebah, 
‘the rejoicing at the place of the drawing’ (i.e. of 
the water), and was kept on the 21st day of Tishri, 
the 7th day of the Feast of Tabernacles, the day 
of the Great Hosha-a-na. No explanation has 
hitherto been given for the use of water as a 
libation on that day instead of the regular wine- 
libation. It is, no doubt, of a propitiatory and 
symbolical character. It is an offering of the 
element which the people prayed to be blessed 
with during the year at the threshold of which 
they werestanding. There may have been another 
reason for the libation as well as for the season 
chosen. According to the Bible narrative (Gn 7"), 
the floed began and terminated about this time (it 
began on the 17th and ended on the 27th of the 
second month). There is now a difference of about 
a month between the two dates. Probably the 
coincidence of time was considered sufficient to 
celebrate the anniversary of the flood by a water- 
libation, and by such an act to obviate the recur- 

eae J. A. Montgomery, Aramaic Incantations, Philadelphia, 

2 Cf. Dt 322, Is 5510, 


3 See Gaster, JRAS, 1893, 
4 Ta‘anith, 8a, 24a. 


a ete. 


ukk. v. 1-4. 8 Sukk 50a. 
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rence of a Hood and to show gratitude for the 
promise that henceforth the rain would come only 
asa blessing. There may also have been a closer 
correspondence of the time in the intercalary year, 
if the intercalation was made at the close of the 
civil year, at the end of what is now reckoned as 
the sixth month, but is really the twelfth month. 
Thus the seventh would become the eighth (second) 
and on the 17th of the second (eighth) the sluices 
of the heavens were opened (Gn 7"). With the 
destruction of the Temple a special prayer for rain 
had been added to the service of the eighth day of 
Tabernacles.! ‘Though the ceremony ceased in the 
Temple, the remembrance has been kept in the 
service of the seventh day of the Great Hosha-a-na, 
which is modelled on the service arranged for the 
occasion of dreught.? A special significance has 
heen given in later times to the service of the 
seventh day, for people seem to have forgotten 
the real meaning and origin of these supplementary 
prayers and ceremonies. Morcover, since Temple 
times special prayers are recited in the additional 
(misdf)'amidhah for the Day of Festive Assembly. 
Corresponding to the change of seasen, similar 
rayers for dew form an integral part of the 
iturgy for the first day of Passover.® The month 
of Tishri was also considered most propitious for 
prognosticating the weather.* 

A most elaborate description has been preserved 
of the ceremonies instituted and the service 
arranged for the occasion of drought. It is, in 
fact, the most complete description found in the 
Talmud. The solemnity was increased by the 
strewing of ashes on the head, the blowing of 
trumpets, the insertion of supplicatory prayers, 
and the extension of a rigorous fast for young and 
old, strong and infirm, male and female. It was 
made the occasion of general mourning also by 
performing that service in the open market-place. 
The severity of the penance and the multiplication 
of prayers increased with the fear that the rain 
might fail. Such a service could not be performed 
anywhere except in the Holy Laud.’ Great men 
enjoyed the reputation of having obtained rain by 
their own merits. 

Outside of Palestine no special service conld be 
arranged on the lines of the Talmudic prescription. 
As far as possible, fasting and special prayers were 
used on the occasion of severe dronght, but there 
is no fixed form. Each community may arrange 
it in its own way, and either use older composi- 
tions or compose its own prayers. They do not 
form part of the regular service, and are not in- 
cluded in the recognized standard forms of the 
Prayer-Book. Such prayers may be met with in 
collections of Occasional Prayers both in MS and 
in print. 

The most important feature of that service has 
been introdnced in a reduced form into that of the 
seventh day of Tabernacles, the exact day of the 
water-libation. It has been invested with the 
solemnity and character of a second Day of Atone- 
ment. In order to explain the supplicatory 
prayers and the other ceremonies which now form 
part of the additional service, it must also be 
remembered that the trumpets are blown exactly 
as prescribed in the Talmud for the day of solemn 
prayer for rain. The attributes of God are recited ; 

2 Book of Prayer and Order of Service according to the Custom 
of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, ed. Gaster, London, 
1901-06, iv. 176. 

2 See below. 3 Book of Prayer, v. 106. 

4 Babha Bathrä, 147a ; see Gaster, ‘Jewish Weather Lore,’ in 
jubilee number of the Jewish Chronicle, 1891. 

5 This ceremony is described in the first chapter of the 
Mishnäh Ta'antth and the treatise of that name. It is still 
more fully described afterwards by Asheri (1250-1328) in his 
Tur Orah Hayyim. A fuller, though not complete, MS of this 
service, with the poems and snpplicatory prayers, etc., has 


come from the Holy Land into the possession of the present 
writer. It must be anterior to the loth century. 
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the procession of the palm-leaf and the willow 
takes place, just as in the time of the Temple; 
and prayers are offered up almost exclusively for 
rain in its due season. They are, in fact, the very 

rayers found in the Mishnäh and the treatise 

wanith, and also in the description of Asheri. 
Curiously enough, similar prayers have also been 
arranged for the cessation of rain. In fact, all the 
supplicatory services for grave occasions like 
plague, ete., follow the lines of this liturgy for 
rain.! In addition to these special services, a 
regular change takes place in the form of the 
daily prayer (amidhah), or eighteen benedictions, 
in the special blessing for rain and dew. It is 
connected with the change of the equinox. It 
begins approximately sixty days after the winter 
solstice. This is also a season which is not free 
from superstitious beliefs and practices.? 

A Talmudic legend 3 tells of a certain Nicodemus (Nakdimon), 
aon of Gorion, who had obtained from the Hegemon a numher 
of pits filled with water, which he distrihuted among the poor 
at the time of a great drought. He promised to pay a heavy 
fine if before a certain date the rain did not fill the pits. In 
the afternoon of the appointed day the sun was still shining 
brightly, and no sign of rain was visible. Nicodemus went up 
to the Temple and prayed, and the sun, which was aiaking, rose 
up again and thua prolonged the day, hefore the close of which 
a heavy downpour of rain freed Nicodemus from his obligation. 
Honi,4 another pions man, drew a circle, and, standing within 
it, prayed to God, and the rain came down in heavy drops. Ia 
another legend it is through the merit of the wife that drought 
ig broken, the clouds gathering first in the corner where she 
was prayiog.5 

The drought, according to a legend, is also hroken up by the 
cry of the raven. It is said that it was granted to him as his 
reward for showing Adam how to hury Ahel, by digging a grave 
and burying a dead raven.6 


A new element has been added to these prayers 
for rain, in the processions to the cemetery and in 
the prayers to the pious and illustrious dead for 
their intercession. No man is found in the later 
generations so worthy of appealing to God as were 
those of old times; they therefore pray that those 
who ‘slumber in the dust’ may intercede with 
God in favour of the suffering people. Such pro- 
cessions are headed, as a rule, by the Rabbi, who 
is accompanied by the elders and the children. 
Sometimes—but rarely—the scrolls of the Law are 
carried in the procession. Litanies are sung and 
recited, and prayers are said over the graves.” It 
is the Jewish counterpart to the Christian proces- 
sion, notably of the Eastern Church, in times of 
severe drought, when the relics of a saint are 
carried on the shoulders of the clergy in a solemn 
procession through the town, headed by the bishop 
or the metropolitan of the place.® 


A local legend io Salonica heard hy the present writer tells 
that the Jews who fied from the Iaquisition in Spain at the end 
of the 15th cent. were admitted into Turkey on condition that 
they would bring rain in time of drought. The people of that 
town, especially the children, used to gather under the window 
of the Haham asking for rain. It is told that on such an occasion 
the late Haham Kovo, going out in procession to the cemetery, 
warned his people to prepara themselvea with coverings for the 
rain, and they returned under such a dowapour that the streets 
were turned into rivers. 


The rain thus plays a very important part in the 
Jewish service. The prayer which is recited daily, 
and the introduction of special prayers on import- 
ant occasions into the liturgy, as well as other 
ceremonies and practices, testify to the belief that 
a divine gift such as rain can be obtained only 
through piety and uprightness and by means of 
supplication and self-chastisement. 
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WATER, WATER-GODS (Indian). — The 
special conditions of the Indian climate, producing, 
as in the western desert, a scanty and irregular 
rainfall, in other places excessive downpour re- 
sulting in loss of life and property from inunda- 
tions, and the constant risk of failure or irregularity 
of the monsoon, promote the popular animistic 
beliefs and that of special deities ruling the ocean, 
rivers, tanks, and wells. 

“Water rung up this whole gamut or scale of religious ex- 
pression. The honours paid to the running brook, a hot spring 
or to a river that alternately floods and falls—causing famine or 
abundance, bringing riches or ruin—are intended for the living 
water itself hy a large class of votaries; and this notioa of 
material identity seems preserved hy the custom of hathing in 
sacred streams, of aelf-drowning, and of witch-dipping, which 
last custom resembles exactly that of England. Suicide and 
witch-dippiog in rivers present hoth sides of the same con- 
ception, acceptance or rejection hy the divine element. 
Farther on, the water-power is no longer deified Nature, but 
controlled hy a supernatural spirit we have the kelpie who 
inhabita rivers under the form of a huffalo, and personifies 
their effects. His name is Mahisoba ; he has no image, but a 
buffalo’a head is cut off and deposited on his altar. After this 
we aacend to mythologic fctions ahout the origin and descent 
of the greater rivers from the Hindu heaven, and to legenda of 
streams turned, atopped, or otherwise engineered hy inter- 
position of the divine energy incarnate.’ l 

In Mirzapur a pool in which some buffaloes were 
once drowned is now inhabited by the buffalo 
demon, Bhainsäsura, who in company with the 
nägäs, or serpent deities, is so malignant that no 
one dares to fish there until he has propitiated 
these powers by an offering; another form of 
demon attacks fishermen, appearing in the shape 
of a turban which fixes itself to his hook and in- 
creases in length as he tries to drag it ashore.? 
Sometimes the demon, as in the case of the Zalgur 
of Kashmir, takes the shape of a horse, the foam- 
crested waves breaking on the bank naturally 
assuming this ee in the popular fancy.’ Such 
sea-horses in the Hindu legend are provided by 
Varuna, the sea-god.4 The custom of taking oaths 
on water conceived as a spirit is common among 
the Karens and other primitive tribes.? 

I. Water-gods in the Veda and later literature. 
—Much controversy has arisen on the question of 
the amount of knowledge of the sea possessed by 
the Indo-Aryans. On the one hand, writers like 
H. H. Wilson® assert that they were a maritime 
and mercantile people, familiar with the ocean and 
its phenomena; and references in the Veda are 
quoted of merchants making expeditions to some 
foreign continent or island. Other writers repre- 
sent them as living far from the coast and un- 
familiar with the sea. The evidence quoted by 
Bühler of voyages in the Indian Ocean seems in- 
adequate, and the use of the word Samudra for the 
ocean implies a knowledge of the sea which needs 
not to be confined to the estuary of the Indus. 

‘ Thia is to circumacrihe too narrowly the Vedic knowledge of 
the ocean which wa3 almost inevitahle to people who knew tha 
Indus.’7 
In later times this knowledge gradually increased. 
There seems to be no proof of sea trade with 
Babylon in Vedic times; this probably developed 
about A.D. 700.8 


‘The extensive and long-continued emigration from India to 
the East—iocluding Pegu, Siam and Cambodia on the main- 


1 A. C. Lyall, Asiatic Studies, London, 1899, i 14. 

2 Crooke, PR2i. 44. 

3 J. H. Knowles, Folk Tales of Kashmir, London, 1888, p. 
313; J. G. Frazer, Pausanias’s Description of Greece, do. 1898, 
iv. 291; ERE i. 601. 

4J. Dowson, A Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology and 
Religion, ete., London, 1879, p. 267. 

5 JASB xxxvii. [1868], pt. ii. p. 160 f. ; cf. Frazer, p. 253 ff. 

8 Rig-veda Sanhitd, London, 1850-58, i. p. xli.; cf. P. T. 
Srinivas Iyengar, Life in Ancient India in the Age of the 
Mantras, Madras, 1912, p. 39 ff. 

TA. A, Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedic Index of Names and 
Subjects, London, 1912, ii. 106f. ; E. W. Hopkins, The Religions 
of India, Boston, 1895, and London, 1896, p. 34 ff. 

8 J. Kennedy, JRAS, 1898, pp. 241-288; V. A. Smith, Early 
History of India, Oxford, 1914, p. 28n. 
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land, with Java, Sumatra, Bali aad Boraeo among the islanda 
ot the Malay Peninsula—and the consequent establishment of 
Indian institutions and art iu the countries named, constitute 
one ot the darkest mysteries of history.'! 

The deification of the great rivers by the Vedic 
Indo-Aryans was highly developed.? 

2. Varuna.—The imperfect knowledge of the 
ocean possessed by the Indo-Aryans explains wy 
Varuna, whose name probably corresponds wit 
the Greek Ovpavés, ‘though the identification pre- 
sents some phonetic difliculties,’® does not clearly 
rank as a sea-god in the Veda. 

‘Though Varuna is not generally regarded in the Rig-veda as 
the god ot the ocean, he is yet in the following passages (i. 161. 
14, vii. 40. 2, viii. 64. 2) connected with the element ot water, 
both in the atmosphere and on the earth, in such a way as may 
have led to the conception of his character and functions which 
is fully established in thelater mythology.’4 ‘With the growth 
of the conception ot Prajapati as a supreme deity, the character- 
iatics of Varuna as a sovereign god naturally taded away, and 
the domaiu of the waters, oaly a part of his origiual sphere, 
alone remained to him. Thus he ultimately became in post- 
Vedic mythology an Indian Neptuue, god of the sea.'5 

In more recent times Varuna has lost the 
dignified position which he once occupied,® but he 
still retains some of the functions of a sea- or 
water-deity. The most famous festival in E. 
Bengal is held in his honour at the full moon 
of the month Karttik (Oct.-Nov.), when devout 
Hindus bathe at a famous bathing-place.” In 
other parts of Bengal no image of Varuna is made, 
nor is he honoured at any festival or temple; but 
he is re asone of the guardian-deities of 
the earth, and by fishermen before they start their 
work, or in time of drought to secure the needed 
rain.® In Gujarät he is believed to live in the 
waters, or, by anotlıer account, he has five abodes 
—the sea, the river, the pond, the spring, and the 
well.® In ancient times, he received human sacri- 
fices, as in the story of Sunasepa, the aan of 
the offering of infants to the water-goddess Gangä 
at the confluence of that river with the sea. He 
is invoked in daily worship as ‘king of waters, 
who curbs the wicked, who made a road in the 
heavens to receive the rays of the Sun. I therefore 
follow that route.’!! Like many water-gods, he is 
commemorated as a fertility-deity at marriages.” 

3. Krsna and Siva ; the Apsaras.—The place of 
Varuna as a sea-god was at a later period to some 
extent assumed by Krsna and Siva. 

‘Krsna, a god who is the hero of many solar myths, the 
slayer of the demons, who dives under the sea and slays Kamsa 
and Kesi and Madhu, this semi-agricultural, semi-solar or 
atmospheric god is evideatly connected with the dark sua and 
the storms of the rainy seasoa, and his shrine is at Dwärkä on 
the sea shore, where the sua dips into the boundless western 
ocean.’13 

During the 5th and 6th centuries A.D., on the 
arrival of the white Hünas in Gujarat and Käthiä- 
war, the sea began to influence these new-comers, 
as is shown by the fame which gathered round the 
new or revived gods, Siva in his form as Somanatha 
or Somesvara (‘lord of the moon’), with his shrine 
at Somnath (g.v.), and Krsna, the Apollo or St. 
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Oxford, 1911, p. 259; BG i. pt. i. [1896] p. 487. 

2A. A. Macdouell, Vedic Mythology (=GIAP m. i.), Strass- 
burg, 1897, p. 86 ff. 

3 Macdonell, Hist. of Sanskrit Literature, London, 1900, p. 
75; F. Max Müller, Contributions to the Science of Mythology, 
do. 1897, i. 416 ff. 

4 J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, London, 1858-72, v. 72 ff. 

5 Macdonell, Vedte Mythology, p. 28; Muir, v. 72 ff. 

6 ERE vi. 690. 

7 J. Wise, Notes on the Races, Castes, and Trades of Eastern 
Bengal, London, 1883, p. 139. 

8 W. Ward, View of the Hist., Lit., and Relig. of the Hindoos?, 
Serampore, 1815-18, ii. 57 ff. 
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Nicholas of Dwärkä (7.v.), to whom sailors pray 
to save thein from shipwreck. Siva, an inland 
god, is worshipped at river junctions.! Dut the 
place of the primitive rain-gods has been gradually 
assumed by figures drawn from the local animism. 
In Madras in time of drought, instead of worship- 
ping Varuna, men pray to the spirit Kodumpävi 
(‘the wicked one’), or to some other local spirit, 
to send the rain.? The Apsaras (Skr. ap, äpas, 
‘water,’ sri, ‘going,’ in the sense of moving in the 
waters or between the waters of the clouds), a kind 
of nymphs who even in the Rigveda appear com- 
pletely separated from any plıysical basis, in the 
Atharvaveda have their ahode in the waters, and 
in post- Vedic literature frequent lakes and rivers, 
especially the Ganges, were in later times believed 
by the Rajputs to convey the souls of dead 
warriors from the battlefield to the mausion of the 
sun, and have now little influence over the waters 
or on the rain.® 

4. Modern ocean-worship.—The sea, known to 
modern Hindus as Ratnagarbha (‘filled with 
jewels’), is revered by the pious, and at the 
Amävas, or new moon, a sea bath is considered 
cleansing, as on that day the waters of 999 rivers 
are supposed to be brought into the sea by the 
spring tides. Bathing is also efficacious during 
the whole of the Laund, or intercalary month, and 
in parts of Käthiäwär on the bright second of 
every month people light a fire on the shore, throw 
butter into the fire, and on the day when the fleet 
puts to sea fishermen pour milk, sugar, and liquor 
into the water and throw in flowers and coco-nuts.* 
In W. India Coconut Day (näriyal or näral 
purnimd) is held at the full moon of the month 
Sravan (July-August) in the height of the annual 
monsoon, when flowers and coco-nuts are thrown 
into the water to secure the favour of the sea, 
or as a thank-offering, because by this time the 
most serious storms are supposed to have ceased ; 
and even as far inland as Poona clerks go to the 
riverside and fling coco-nuts into the water, and, 
when they return, the women of the house wave 
lighted lamps round their heads to disperse evil 
influences.© The Väda fishermen on the east coast 
worship the sea-goddess Orusandiamma, who roams 
over the sea at night with a male deity, her 
brother Ramasondi, and is worshipped with special 
rites.6 On the west coast Koli fisherwomen wear 
glass bangles only on the left wrist, because on 
their wedding-day the right arm bangles are thrown 
into the sea to win its favour.? In the Puränas 
we find a belief, which still survives, that the seven 
continents of the world are surrounded by seven 
great seas: Lavana, or salt water; Ikshu, sugar- 
cane juice; Sura, wine; Ghrita, clarified butter; 
Dadhi, curds; Dugdha, milk; Jala, fresh water ; 
and this idea also appears in Musalmän traditions. § 

5. Muhammadan sea-saints.—The objection felt 
by Hindus to travelling by sea resulted in the 
Arabs and Persians monopolizing the trade of 
India. Hence Musalman saints became the 
guardians of the sea. One of the most import- 
ant of these sea- or river-saints is Khwaja Khidr. 
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WATER, WATER-GODS (Indian) 


‘Abd al-Qädir al-Jiläni (g.v.), who takes his name 
from Gilän or Jilän in W. Persia (A.D. 1078-1166), 
rules the Arabian Sea, as Mämä Salmä watches 
the Persian Gulf and Zulaimah the Red Sea.! 
Qädirwali Sähib on the Coromandel coast helps 
sailors, and he is said to have done many strange 
miracles.? Darya Pir, the ‘sea-saint,’ sometimes 
identified with Khwaja Khidr, is in Gujarat patron 
of the Lavänä merchants and lives in the sea, and 
offerings are made to him by pouring a little water 
on the ground through a sieve dedicated to him.? 

6. Water-sprites or spirits.—Besides the greater 
water-gods_a host of spirits or sprites are wor- 
shipped. This cult is specially prominent in the 
Buddhist Jätaka. Some of them are malevolent; 
in a bas-relief at the stzpa of Bharhut a sea- 
monster devonrs a ship and its crew. Others, 
again, are kindly and are worshipped in eonjunc- 
tion with the nägäs, or serpent-gods.5 Among 
spirits of this class at the present day in the 
Konkan, Bombay, the asarās, or asrds, are ghosts 
of young women who, after giving birth to one or 
more children, committed suicide by drowning; 
they live in the water, attack any one who 
approaches them, and go about in groups of seven ; 
their victims are young women, and, when a girl 
is attacked, an exorcist is summoned, who makes 
an offering of food, red powder, and green clothes 
to the sprites.® Another Konkan sprite of the 
same kind is Hadal, the ghost of adrowned woman, 
who wears yellow clothes, lets her hair flow loose, 
and is plump in front and a skeleton behind ; when 
women are attacked by her, they let their hair 
flow loose, shake all over, and scream.” The girha 
entices men into deep water.® In Gujarat the 
mätä, or ‘mother,’ and the sankhini, or ‘ ogress,’ 
hannt springs and pools and drown or enter the 
persons of those who venture near their haunts ; 
an exorcist effects a cure by giving a charmed 
thread to the patient.? In Mysore the akkagäru, 
or ‘seven sisters,’ attack women, and in such cases 
the village washerman performs a rite of propitia- 
tion by setting up seven stones near the water 
and making an offering." In the Salem District, 
Madras, the ddsakanigal are female sprites who 
occupy tanks and cause the embankments to burst 
as they tread on them while they are quarrelling.!! 
In N. India the gha@ébhat, or ‘ferry brother,’ must 
be propitiated in rites of black magic. In the 
United Provinces within the bed of the Jumna 
‘was the fearful pool of the serpent Kaliya (‘‘ the 
black one”) boiling with the fires of poison, from 
the fumes of which large trees on the bank were 
blighted, and by whose waters, when raised by a 
gale into the air, birds were scorched’; the demon 
was conquered by Krsna and driven into the ocean.” 
In the Panjab District of Kulu the jalpari, or 
water-fairy, can be conciliated by offering a lamb 
and flowers on the bank of a watercourse; if she 
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catches a man, sbe compels him to cohabit witb 
her, and kills him if he refuses.! In the Panjäb 
plains the yogin?, or joginī, haunts waterfalls, 
while the jaljogint occupies wells and streams 
and casts spells on women and children, causing 
sickness and even death.” In Assam the Garos 
believe that still pools in rivers are the abode of 
the bugarik, a lovely siren, whose hair floats on 
the enrrent; she has the body and arms of a 
woman, but no legs; some say that she is well 
disposed, but others allege that she kills women 
to add their lives to her own, and will kill men 
if she can catch them.? 

Among the Mikirs ‘localities of an impressive kind, such as 
mountains, waterfalls, great boulders, have each their Arnam, 
who is concerned in the affairs of men, and has to be placated 
by sacrifices; all waterfalls, in particular, are haunted hy 
them.’4 
Sometimes these sprites demand human sacrifice, 
like that of the Pennär river, who, when the 
Malas were escaping from their Mnsalman 
enemies, demanded the sacrifice of a first-born 
child before she would allow them to cross.” The 
Kaivarta fishermen of Bengal at the rite for 
guarding their nets fling a live kid into the water.® 
The Gaddi shepherds of the Panjab offer food, 
water, or a sheep made of flour to the Batal water- 
spirits.” The Khasis of Assam offer a goat to the 
river-goddess before a fisherman can cast his net; 
in old days she used to block the passage in the 
form of a crocodile until she was appeased.? In 
Burma a Kachin boy was accidentally drowned 
in a river, and for some years after the parents 
and other villagers used to come and hack the 
water with their knives. The floods in the Pin 
river are so violent that it is said to eat people 
every three years.” Persons drowned being thus 
regarded as victims offered to the flood-spirit, the 
saving of a life from drowning is fraught with 
danger." In Gujarat and the Konkan the water- 
nymphs drown a person who tries to save a 
drowning man.?? 

The presence of such malignant water-spirits 
renders it dangerous to cross rivers, especially 
in the case of those who are unclean or under 
tabu. 

The Nayars aod Vellälas of Madras impose stringent rules 
against crossing certain streams ; lor fear of arousing the wrath 
of the water-god, a Toda woman will not cross the sacred river 
ol the tribe, the men will not use the water for any purpose; 
they will pot touch it unless they are obliged to ford it, and 
then they make a bow wheo they reach the opposite bank.13 
The Nayadis, the lowest caste in Malabar, are not allowed to 
cross a bridge, and in the Central Provinces Pardhi women 
in their menses must not cross a river or sit on its bank, and 
the bar of pregnancy is also recognized.14 Ata wedding ip the 
Magh tribe of Bengal the pair “eat some curry and rice from 
the same dish, and what they leave is kept in a covered earthen 
vessel for seven days, during which time the married couple 
may not leave the village or cross running water’; at a 
wedding among the Kandhs thers is a mock fight between the 
clans of bride and bridegroom, and, ‘after the struggle is over, 
the priest attends the bride aud bridegroom home, in order 


to avert by a charm the evil which would threaten their married 
life in case their path should cross a running brook.’ 15 
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WEALTH 


The wide-spread belief that a ghost cannot cross 
running water prevails in India;! a thread is 
assed over a stream to help the soul to return to 
its home, a belief developing into the Bridge of 
Death and Charon, the ferryman.? 

7. Wells, tanks, lakes.—All over the country 
sacred wells, tanks, and lakes, and their indwell- 
ing spirits are reverenced. Their sanctity arises 
in various ways: they have been made, discovered, 
or occupied by some god or saint ; hot water flows 
in them, a special mark of divine power; their 
waters periodically increase or decrease; they 

ossess curative power {especially in cases of 
eprosy); bathing in them may canse a change of 
sex.” No well is considered lucky until its spirit 
is solemnly wedded to that of the garden which 
it is intended to water, the former being repre- 
sented by the sélagraéma, or ammonite, sacred to 
Visnu, and the latter by the holy tulasz, or basil 
plant (ocymum sanctum). In the same way, 
every tank should have a wooden pole in its centre 
to which the water-spirit is married ; until this is 
done, the water will increase and not allay thirst 
and may cause disease; the pole also protects the 
tank-spirit from the attacks of demons. The 
prince of Jaisalmer goes annually in state to the 
ake Gharsisar to perform the sacred act of cleans- 
ing it from the accumulated mud and sand; first 
he takes out a handful, and then rich and poor 
follow his example.” 

LITERATURE.—This is quoted in the footnotes. 

W. CROOKE. 

WEALTH.—Wealth is variously defined ac- 
cording to the standpoint from which it is regarded. 
But, in whatever aspect it may be viewed, its 
significance lies in its relation to life as a whole, 
and it can only be adequately understood when 
treated as a part of the larger study of man. It 
cannot be dissociated from the social and moral 
development of the race. It obtains its ultimate 
meaning from its place in the scale of values which 
determine the worth of life. Ethical considera- 
tions must therefore be dominant throughout the 
entire treatment of the subject. ‘It is man’s 
“ vood,” or rather his goodness, that endows wealth 
with all its value.’® While the various phases of 
the question shade into each other, for the pur- 
poses of this article it will be convenient to con- 
sider the theme under three aspects—economic, 
ethical, and Christian. 

I. ECONOMIC ASPECT.—ı. Historical sketch of 
the rise and progress of the science of wealth.— 
Man alone among the denizens of the earth is the 
conscious possessor of its resources. Thongh he 
has many primary instincts in common with the 
lower animals, he differs from the brute creation 
in that he has the faculty of unifying his desires, 
postponing the present to the future, and making 
the accumulations of past labour the basis of fresh 
endeavour. In the growth of bis needs and the 
methods of satisfying them we can trace the 
economic development of the human race. Very 
early in history questions of the right of property 
arose. In the patriarchate period, as depicted 
in the OT, there is evidence of the existence of 
private possessions. In early Greek philosophy 
investigations into the nature and extent of 
econoniic law occur. By Plato and Aristotle the 
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industrial aspect of social life is treated as a part 
of politics, Lhe Roman jurists, while recognizing 
the sacredness of property, direct their attention 
chiefly to questions of its tenure and transmission. 
The asccticism of the early and ınediweval Church 
cast suspicion upon all forms of wealth and tended 
to check individual enterprise and private posses- 
sion. The Renaissanco gradually broke down the 
feudal system; and, with the enfranchisement of 
spirit which the Reformation brought, trade and 
adventure awoke and the possibilities of the 

hysical world came within the vision of man. 
The search for unity and law underlying economic 
facts was greatly stimulated by the researches 
of Bacon and Newton, while the investigations 
of Grotius and Leibniz on the Continent and of 
Hobbes, Locke, and Hume in England aroused the 
thinking world to the bearing of industrial 
ei upon the progress of mankind, With 
the exception of the writings of French physio- 
crats, of whom Quesnay was the leader,! there 
was no really scientific treatment of the nature 
and functions of wealth till the appearance of 
Adam Smith's treatise on Zhe Wealth of Nations 
in 1776. 

This book marks an epoch in industrial thought 
and enterprise. Political economy for the first 
time becomes a science. Following Smith’s work 
there appeared in quick succession Malthns’s Essay 
on Population (1778), Ricardo’s Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxation (1817), and J. S. 
Mill’s Principles of Political Economy (1848). 
Smith dealt with the causes of wealth, Malthus 
with the causes of poverty, while Ricardo and 
Mill treated mainly of the ways and means of 
distribution. Zhe Wealth of Nations appeared at 
a ae hour. 

uring the Middle Ages the successive phases 
of social disability which feudalism and serfdom 
had bequeathed tended to hinder the free life and 
development of man; and it was not till the 
individualistic gospel of Roussean found a response 
among thinkers that a new sense of human right 
and freedom awoke. Adam Smith claimed to 
be the champion of popular liberties. He exposed 
several traditional fallacies in regard to property 
and its rights and uses. He showed that the 
progress of society depended upon individual 
initiative, division of labour, freedom of contract, 
and unrestricted interchange of goods. Money, 
he maintained, was not in itself wealth, but 
only a medinm of exchanging comniodities 
which constitute wealth; and the riches of a 
nation consisted not in the amount of gold hoarded 
in its coffers, but in the quantity, variety, and 
facility of its exports and imports, Unrestrained 
and widely distributed industry, he held, was 
the prime and dominant factor of a country’s 
prosperity. 

The historical treatment of economics generally 
adopted in recent years by French and German 
writers owes its inception largely to the historical 
insight and philosophica] grasp of Adam Smith. 
But, though he was in advance of his times, many 
facts have emerged since his day which necessitate 
a reconstruction of economic science, The new 
historical instinct which was just awakening and 
has since been applied so effectively to many de- 
partments of inquiry; the general acceptance of 
the ‘evolution theory,’ with the light it has thrown 
upon the conflict and co-operation of man in the 
development of the race; the industrial reaction 
caused by the progress of science and the substitu- 
tion of machinery for hand labonr; the growth of 
democracy, with the spread of new ideas of liberty 
following in the wake of the French Revolution— 
these are among the factors which have greatly 

1 See Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, bk. iv. ch. 9. 


